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The Governor’s Pardon. 

- Tne quality of mercy is not strained. 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice.” 

The prerogative of pardon of offenses against 
the law is invested in the sovereign head of the 
State. As representative of the wisdom, jus- 
tice and mercy of the people, the Governor 
may open the prison gates to whomsoever it 
pleaseth him, and there is no power to re- 
strain. A pardon, though obtained by fraud 
or mistake, is irrevocable. .A mighty prerog- 
ative for good or evil, and the wise exercise of 
which is the most difficult, the most harass- 
ing of all the duties incumbent upon the Gu- 
bernatorial office. 

The granting of pardon is the most amiable 
prérogative of the Executive. Law cannot be 
framed on principles of compassion to guilt, 


yet justice is bound to be administered in | 


mercy; and the Governor holds a High Court 


NEW YORK, 


and condition of the offender, the majesty of 
outraged law, the interests of society, the 
shame and wrong done to the innocent kin- 
dred of the convict, and all the arguments and 
appeals of good citizens whose counsel and 
wishes he rightly regards. Punishment in 
its ordinary sense is not the purpose of the law 
in sending the criminal to prison. To reform 
his moral nature, thathe may acquire strength 
to resist temptation; to deter others by the 
example of his punishment, and to restrain the 
evil-doer from preying on the community— 
these are the objects of the prison system; and 
to all enlightened minds the first is the most 
important. ‘The barbarous ideas entertained 
until within the past twenty years, that the poor 
convict should suffer every degradation which 
cruelty could devise not expressly forbidden 
by law, have given place to bumane feelings 
more consonant with the spirit of the times, 
and, under the benevolent auspices of the 
Prison Association of the State, many reforms 
have been introduced with the most gratifying 
results, Formerly the wretched convict had 


of Equity in his own breast to soften the rigor | little or no incentive to good conduct and 


of the general law. 


In his sovereign charac- | industry in his prison life. 


Now itis in his 


ter he takes into consideration the temptation | power to shorten his term of service, and to 
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earn for himself by overwork moneys where- 
with to commence a new career after release. 
Last summer a prisoner, sentenced for fourteen 
years, reduced his term to ten by good con- 
duct, and on being discharged found six hun- 
dred dollars to his credit for overwork with the 
warden. And not the least service done by 
that worthy association is the relief which that 
system of rewards furnishes to the Governor 
in the pardoning power, for we may well 
believe that many convicts would rather earn 
their discharge than petition for it. 

‘The clemency of the Governor seems a tacit 
disapprobation of the laws, and this reflection 
oftentimes deters from giving full weight 
to the situation and circumstances of the 
offender. Oecertainty of punishment is the 
strongest and often the only restraining con- 
sideration with men contemplating the com- 
mission of crime, and it would indeed be a 
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the difficulties and dangers which beset the 
pardoning power, and recommended a change 
in the law which would relieve his office from 
the responsibility and labor, and conferring 
the trust upon a Commission with which fraud 
and unworthy practices could not so success- 
fully be practiced. But the Convention did 
not comply, save in recommending an amend- 
ment that the Legislature may make laws rela- 
tive to the manner of applying for pardons, 
leaving the prerogative solely, as now, with the - 
Governor, which, we may add, is consistent 
with the opinions of many ex-Governors of the | 
various States. 

In view of the statistical fact that not one- 
tenth of the discharged convicts return to the 
prison for a second offense; taking into account 
the infinite variety of moral and emotional 
conditions of mankind; that some are innocent 
of the crimes imputed to them; that some con- 


sorry day for the State when pardons are | duct themselves so well as never to draw upon 
| them a word of censure, while others are con- 


counted upon as the means of escaping the 
vengeance of the law. 

But how wisely to administer this great | 
power! 


In a communication to the Conven- | be to regard all criminals alike. 


tinually transgressing—when these things are 
considered, we readily see how unjust it would 
And here we 


tion sitting at Albany last year, the Governor | might cite instances of the cruel injustice of the 


of New York in forcible language set forth 
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French laws, which do not admit the fallibility 
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of courts of justice, and condemn the wretched 
innvcent to his full term of imprisonment, 
though the whole world knows he has been 
wrongfully convicted. The fear of weakening 
the public faith in the wisdom of the verdict of 
& jury operates with the legislature and the 
sovereign, and in vain are all appeals for jus- 
tice or the interposition of mercy, after con- 
viction. 

In a case of mistaken identity in the crimi- 
nal court at Orleans, a respectable citizen was 
convicted of highway robbery on the resolute 
testimony of two women, and sentenced to 
execution. Refore the fa'al day arrived over. 
whelming evidence of the prisoner's innocence 
was furnished to the court and officers who 
had prosecuted, but their earnest endeavors 
with the legislature and crown failed to save 
the victim. There are to-day in the galleys 
and prisons of France many men whose inno- 
cence of the crimes of which they stand con- 
victed is well known to the authorities, and a 
peculiar case of hardship is that of a son, who, 
eighteen years ago, was sentenced for lite for 
the homicide of his tather. He had always 
denied his guilt and was convicted wholly on 
circumstantial evidence. Five years ago a 
wretch under sentence of death confessed to 
the crime for which the former had been inno- 
cently suffering for thirteen years, and the 
truth of the confession was corroborated be- 
yond all question; and yet thut miserable is 
still in prison, and, for the good of the Stute 
and that the public trust in vhe infallibility of 
the law should vot be disturbed, will die the 
death of a criminal in prison. In some cases 
of well-established error of verdict the prero- 
gative of the crown has been excrcised to the 
extent only of mitigating the severity of the 
prison discipline. Such a policy has never 
obtained in England, where the crown always 
interposes on the recommendation of the Home 
Secretary, who is instructed by the presiding 
judge on the trial. 

The tallibility of juries and the errors of law 
are so familiar to Americans, that it is not un- 
common to encounter citizens who, after hav- 
ing served a short portion of their term of sen- 
tence in prison, are, by the Governor's prero- 
yative, restored to liberty and their former 
pursuit im society. We have in mind now the 
case of a gentleman who, not twenty years ago, 
was, by a singular concurrence of circum- 
stances and the evidence of a witness who was 
mistaken as to identity, convicted of a high 
crime and sentenced to Sing Sing prison. 
Within a month he was released by the Gov- 
ernor on most conclusive proofs of his inno- 
cence, confidentially disclosed to the Gover- 
nor, which, if offered on the trial, would have 
insured an acquittal, and would also have 
scandalized and ruined persons dearer to the 
unfortunate man than liberty and reputation. 
Not three years have elapsed since the citizens 
of New York were surprised and rejoiced at 
the conviction and imprisonment of a noto- 
rious mock auctioneer who for a long time 
had evaded all attempts of the authorities to 
arrest his dishonest career. To the astonish- 
ment and disgust of the city, in less than six 
months the scoundrel waa seen, as of old, en- 
joying the pleasures of Central Park on an 
equality with the best citizens! And the an- 
nouncement in the newspapers that the dis- 
charged convict publicly declared that his par- 
don cost him sixteen thousand dollars did not 
serve to allay the clamor against the Gover- 
nor. It has since transpired that the pardon 
was granted on the authority of the District 
Attorney and Judge who tried the rascal that 
the conviction was technically illegal, and 
would and should be annulled in a court of re- 
view. General bad character, the public no- 
toriety of his evil practices, had prevailed with 
the jury over all the legal arguments of his law- 
yers, who, when their client was in prison, 
very easily earned his sixteen thousand dol- 
lars, by simply mailing to the Governor the 
official certificate of the irregularity of the con- 
viction, on which he was bound to discharge 
him. It is often expedient nv! to enlighten 
the public as to the canses moving the Execu- 
tive to the exercise of his prerogative ; and 
when it is remembered that he is importuned 
in no less than four hundred cases annually, 
‘each one by the petitioners represented to be 
more pressing and more deserving than an- 
other, how can he possibly escape committing 
errors? Had be no other duties, these surely 
would call for ten times as much care as he 
could give them, und even then there would be 
no mode of guarding against the arts and de- 
ceits employed in such applications. The Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York city, who declares 
himself ‘‘as big a political hater of Governor 
Fenton as lives,” does him the justice to say 
tbat ‘+ he has made but two blunders in grant- 
ing pardons, and they are such as any Gover- 
nor might have made under the circum- 

stances.” A distinguished philanthropist, 
once @ Prison Inspector, told the writer that 


his attention was directed to a convict who had. 


for many years conducted himself so well that’ 
even the stony-hearted keepers were inclined 


to befriend him. For six months the Inspec- 
tor had his eye on this convict, and being per- 





the Governor his pardon, and on a Sabbath 
morning in the prison chapel after service, 
addressed the convicts, and when he an- 
nounced he had the pardon for that one who 
to him seemed most deserving, and called out 
his name, with unanimous voice the assembly 
applauded the selection, however 80 much each 
one wished it had been his own good fortune. 
Ere six months elapsed, that pardoned crimi- 
nal returned to the same prison for a second 
offense. 

A renewed effort for the release of Edward 
B. Ketchum, who pleaded guilty to a hundred 
forgeries, has lately evoked unusual interest 
on the subject of the pardoning power. A 
great number of the best citizens united in a 
warm appeal to the Governor, pleading the 
irreproachable character of the prisoner before 
he committed these his only offenses, his 
youth, his penitence, his good conduct in 
prison, and moreover, much credible proof of 
his unsound mind at the time of the commis- 
sion of the c:imes. With a Spartan heroism 
unusual in these softer times, the Governor, 
having well considered the case 4 second time, 
for most excellent and sufficient reasons is 
constrained to refuse the petition, regreting, 
doubtless, full as mueh as avy petitioner, 
that, in virtue of his oath to do justice, he can- 
not in such a case interpose mercifully. Alas! 
there are betimes offenses which cannot be 
forgiven if the State shall stand ; when the Gov- 
ernor must, as Justice, be- blind, and stifling 
every impulse of humanity, be the relentless, 
unpitying defeader of outraged law! 

Base and most reprehensible, then, are they 
who ascribe unworthy motives to the Execa- 
tive in the discharge of this most ungracious 
office, and well may we suspect the political 
purposes of those men and newspapers who 
seize such an occasion for virulent attack of 
an officer of their own elevation. It would 
seem that, meditating desertion of the Repub- 
lican party, they are seeking to manufacture 
for themselves reasons for their apostacy. 
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National Photographic Union. 


PurorocraPxy is both an art and a science, 
and has risen to the dignity of a profession, 
engaging the attention of some of the be&t 
minds of both hémispheres. For a long time 
it was classed among the empirical arts, and 
was practiced chiefly by broken-down mesmer- 
izers, dilapidated phrenologists, and country 
writing-masters. Perhaps there are too many 
of such characters among its professors now, 
but on the whole they are men of intelligence 
and respectability, occupying honorable posi- 
tions in society, while many of them are real 
men of science, and artists in the best sense of 
the word. Their business, in one form or 
another, has grown to be a leading interest in 
the country, claiming, as it ought, the atten- 
tion and protection of government. It sustains 
several valuable periodicals, and it has a per- 
manent literature of its own. 

During the past month there met a ‘‘ Na- 
tional Photographic Convention ” in this city, 
the proceedings ot which we have before us in 
the shape of u supplement to that very excellent 
and tasteful periodical, the Philadelphia Pho- 
tographer. Wad an equal number of Spiritual- 
ists, or disciples ofthe bestial religions which 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon has celebrated, met here, 
or a dozen iron-mongers or currency-tinkers, 
tho daily press would have recorded their 
doings and sayings with disgusting or wearying 
minuteness; but of this eonvention it said not 
aword. Yet the objects the convention met to 
accomplish were important, not alone to the 
large class of photographers and manufacturers 
of photographic materials, but to the public, 
on whom the cost of all unjust exactions must 
ultimately devolve, 

It appears incidentally, in the proceedings, 
that there are upward of 5,000 photographers 
proper in the United States, which implies 
that there must be at least four times as many 
more people engaged in the manufacture of 
chemicals, cameras, lenses, ete.—say 25,000 in 
all. Now it seems that a Mr. Cutting, long since 
dead, and long past realizing any advantage 
from his invention (if it really could be regarded 
as such), secured years ago a patent for intro- 
ducing bromide as an agent in photography, 
although it had been used as an agent years 
before. Mr. Cutting seems to have been sensible 
of the fect that he had no just claim to the so- 
called invention, and never undertook to 
enforce his patent. But some persons (whose 
names we do not know), but presumably of 
the shyster persuasion, got hold of the patent 
for. a, song, and commenced a raid on*the 
photographers of the country, among Wiom 
thé use.ot bromide had come to be regarded 
as an undisputed right, and compelling them 
to become tributaries of the unknown persons 





aforesaid, except at risk of defending tedious 
and costly suits. How much was wrung from 
the Children of the Sun we know not. But it 
seems the patent expires soon, and the shysters 
are seeking to have it extended, precisely as 
the “heirs and assigns” of Elias Howe are 
seeking to do regarding that deceased gentle- 
man’s wonderful invention of putting the eye 
of an needle in its middle instead of at one 
end, 

To this the photographers naturally and 
rightly object, and to organize in opposition 
to this movement was a leading object of the 
recent convention. We are happy to see that 
on getting together the advantages of a per- 
manent organization were recognized, and 
that henceforth the great and beneficent prin- 
ciple of association will prevail among them. 
They are numerous and respectable, and ought 
to assert their dignity, and act as a body for 
the protection of their rights. 

As we said at the outset, the race of dab- 
blers who took up photography, mainly because 
they could do nothing else, and who made the 
teking of one’s photograph an alternative only 
less horrible than that of having one’s life 
taken, at least to any one with the slightest 
appreciation of art, is now nearly extinct. 
Men of science like Mr. Casey Lea, men of 
artistic genius like Mr. Sarony, men of busi- 
ness capacities, capable of commanding success 
in any pursuit in life, like the Anthonys, and 
men of wealth and taste like Mr. Hull, find an 
honorable career or a gratifying resource in 
photography. Astronomy makes it her hand- 
maid ; it ussis's ihe sculptor and the painter ; 
it aids the engincer, and is a necessity to the 
naturalist and the traveler. It has a right to 
rank among the useful as well as the fine arts, 
and its professors should see to it that it suf- 
fers no derogation at their hands. It rests 
with them to make the designation of photo- 
grapher as honorable and respected as that 
ot author, sculptor or painter. We wish suc- 
cess to the ‘‘ National Photographic Union.” 


——— —-— —————— 





The London Police. 


Somn time since the London Telegraph de- 
manded that the police system of that city 
should be completely remodeled. It called 
attention to the fact that since the present 
system was adopted in 1829, the population 
has increased fifty per cent. Of course the num- 
ber of policemen has also been increased, and 
some changes have been made in the organiza- 
tion of the force, but these have not been 
always for the better. Other and important 
changes are required to render the force equal 
to the care of so great a city. 

In the first place, a capable head is needed. 
Theoretically the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department directs the police, but in 
practice it is only on great emergencies that 
this functionary appears on the scene. In 
calm weather, when Fenians and Reform 
Leagues make no sign, the Commissioner of 
Police need fear ne interference from the 
quarter of the Home Office, This commis- 
sioner is Sir Richard Mayne ; a man of wide 
experience, and conscientious in the dis- 
charge of his duty, but of a great age. The 
Telegraph says the commissioner should be 


‘*in the prime of life, and iu the full vigor of. 


his faculties, as energetic as an officer of 
Indian Irregulars, as sharp-sighted as the 
manager of the Union Bank, as prudent as the 
commander of a Cunard steamer, and as 
plucky as Captain Shaw.” 

If the Telegraph be right, Sir Richard Mayne 
cannot resign too soon. 

Another reform has been suggested. The 
inspectors and superintendents are now in a 
large proportion of cases selected from the 
ranks of the force. It is thought that the 
tone of the force would be raised by filling 
these offices with men of more education and 
social standing. The fact that ex-officers of 
our volunteer army are now officers in the 
police of this and other cities is quoted, and 
held up as an examtple for imitation. Both 
officers and men, it is further said, are under- 
paid. Assuming that there is a ratio between 
the amount of pay and the quality of work, it 
is urged that no great increase in the efficiency 
of the force can be expected until a more 
liberal policy is adopted. 

The present force is too small. The metro- 
politan district comprises seven hundred 
square miles, To guard this thickly peopled 
district, seven thousand policemen are em- 
ployed. Not more than three thousand five 
hundred are on duty at any given moment. 
This would give five policemen for every 
square mile of territory. In these days of 
Fenian alarms, the police have orders to walk 
in couples after dark. We cun readily com- 
prehend, with these facts before us, why the 
city of London is not as quiet and well-ordered 
as could be wished. To have order, she must 
increase the .number of policemen, and: of 
police stations. A horse patrol has been 
suggested. The Telegraph thinks it would do- 
no harm to set up:in. the worst quarters of the 
city police guard-houses, or bi¥ouacs, after the” 
Russian pattern. We commend #his last sug- 
gestion to the attention of Mr. Kennedy, 





Matters and Things. 

Nova Scott is by no means content under the 
new order of things in the “‘ New Dominion,” and 
threatens secession. [te leading journal states 
that the province loses $622,000 annually by the 
new relation. The new tariff is hateful to the 
people. A tax of twenty-five cents per barrel has 
been Jaid upon flour and corn meal, the poor 
man’s food, while some articles of luxury are ad- 
mitted under light imposts or free. The stamp 
act is particularly hateful. It imposes stamps on 
all bills, drafts and newspapers, and people are 
actually giving up newspapers to avoid paying the 
tax. In fact, the stamp act is disliked nearly as 
much as that stamp act which led to the revolu- 
tion in our thirteen colonies. The population of 
Nova Scotia is about 350,000, so that the province 
ranks third in the Confederacy.——The eclipse of 
the sun on the 18th of August next will be total in 
India, and thither, accordingly, the astronomers 
of the world will flock to make their observations 
of the phenomenon, The darkness will be very 
long, lasting more than six minutes, and varying 
by a few seconds according to the iocalitios,—— 
A number of ladies and gentlemen of London and 
other places are projecting a Womian’s College, 
somewhere between the capital and Cambridge; 
in which institution the girls are to have the cus- 
tomary education of boys with the addition of 
those branches more peculiarly suited to their 
sex. The cost is estimated at $150,000.—In 
London they are erecting a Workingmen’s Col- 
lege, whieh is ‘‘a chalk beyond” the notions of 
our own better paid mechanics and artisans. — 
One happy result of the impeachment and convic- 
tion of the President will be to relieve the country 
of “the Old Man of the Sea,” that venerable pub- 
lic functionary, Gideon Welles, who flourished in 
the Grant-Johnson correspondence as ene of the 
President’s endorsers, and he is known to be one 
of Grant’s principal revilers. He has various 
reasons for his zeal. In the first place, Gideon 
draws $8,000 per annum for signing his name and 
being called Secretary of the Navy. Then his 
hopeful son draws nearly $3,000 more as chief 
clerk to his ancient ‘‘papa,”’ while another hope- 
ful son draws his thousands as Secretary to Ad- 
miral Farragut, and travels at the public expense, 
The naval service is a goose that. lays sevoral 
golden eggs for this happy family.——Tbere are 
now published in Great Britain, 1,324 newspapers, 
distributed as follows: England—London, 253 ; 
Provinces, 751—1,004. Wales, 49. Scotland, 182, 
Ireland, 124. British Isles, 15. Of these there 
are 58 dailies published in England, one in Wales, 
12 in Scotland, and 18 in Ireland, and one in the 
British Isles, The magazines now in course of 
publication, including the Quarterly Reviews, 
number 621, of which 219 are of a decidedly reli- 
gious character, representing the Church of Eng- 
land, Wesleyans, Methodists, Baptists, Independ- 
ents, and other Ohristian ities Paris 
is the paradise of workmen, at least in one respect. 
If his wages be smail, relatively, his dinner costs 
infinitely less than in any other city. Near the 
Barriére du Maine is a restaurant called ‘* La Cali- 
fornie,” in the midst of a very poor population, 
This establishment has gradually swallowed up 
all the smaller ones in the neighborhood, and 
now consumes an ox and two barrels of wine, with 
bread and vegetables in proportion, every day. 
There is accommodation for 900 persons at one 
time, andin the evening, when all the long tables, 
both in the halls and in the garden, are filled, the 
sight is most picturesque. Every man waits upon 
himself, and, on entering, walks up to a large 
semi-circular counter, obtains his plate of meat 
and vegetables (and there are half a dozen differ- 
ent kinds of cach), a half litre of wine, and a piece 
of bread, for about 11 cents in all. He then has 
a knifegiven him, and himself carries his dinner 
to table. After dinner many take a cup of coffee, 
which may behad for 2 or 8 cents _ 








“ Waar Curren” is the name of @ hotel in San 
Franciseo, as well as of a block of houses in Provi- 
dence. Putnam’s Monthly says of it: 


* All is done for eash, and your bed is paid for before 
you get into it, A large jurant supplies four thou- 
sand meals a day, at prices from 15 cents upward, and 
consumes daily os follows: Eggs, 100 dozen; sugar, 1 
barrel; butter, 100 pounds; flour, 3 barrels; potatoes, 
600 pounds; beef, pk mutton, lamb, and fish, 700 
pounds; raisins, boxes; pies, 150; turkeys and 
chickens, 400 is; milk, 400 quarts. Ample means 
are ded for you to black your own boots free; and 
the library of 5,000 volumes is open to all. There is no 
bar. The house has one more —no woman is 
allowed within it; the servants are men, and no 
man’s wife can slee with him at this house, It pays— 
at the rate of $30,000 to $40,000 per year.” 





SensATIONALISM in fiction has not so much 
been written down as written out. People have 
not so much protested against it as turned away 
from it in sheer weariness. The time was when 
every aspiring novel-writer seemed to consider a 
course of cramming from the Police Reports and 
the records of divorces a necessary part of his or 
her education, . That time is now, in great part, 
past. These two delightful sources of tion 
were very soon exhausted, and all but a few of the 
old hands gave up working at the worn-out vein. 
No doubt, if a novel were published to-morrow 
containing any amount of horrors and morbid 
portraiture, it would be received as enthusiast- 
ically as ever, provided only that it possessed the 
indispensable charm of novelty. However care- 
fully got up in other respects, a sensational novel, 
properly so called, to be successful, must con- 
tain something new of ite kind, Abstaining as it 
does from any attempt to enlist the sympathies 
ofthe reader by truthfulness of observation and 
fidelity of description, its simple object. is to 
excite and astound. _ Unfortunately for authors, 
an fers | intelligent person is -not-to be 
excited or, astounded in precisely ‘aame man- . 
ner for an indefinite nufiber of Nias The pro- 
viders of our sensational fiction haye most of * 
them failed to perceive this, and haye gone.on 
describing murders, bigamies, and forgeries, 
forgeries, bigamies, and murders, until at length 
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these crimes have become about the most common- 
place acts that a hero or heroine can perform. 





Centarn blne-stockings and milliners, it is said, 
have organized a club in this city. The Times 
hopes “they will make a fine thing of it, love one 
another, and ify each other’s virtues.” The 
Herald has got hold of their bill of fare, and thinks 
that “lemon ice, lobster salads and jelly cakes” 
are rather incongruous ingredients for a feminine 
stomach. Cigars and coffee go well togetiier. 
What games are allowed is not known, nor the 
“limit” in betting, nor whether the doors are to 
be shut precisely at midnight. The present Club 
House is said to be next to the New York Club, 
where the “swells” most do congregate. It is pro- 
posed to change to Mercer street, where there are 
several old and appropriate club houses. 





Tux most simple and convenient portfolio 
for filing newspapers that we have seen is that invented 
and patented by J. O. Clark, of Jersey City, for the sale 
of which the American News Company are the agents. 
It is called “‘ Clark’s Temporary Binder,” and is really 
a méat serviceable article for those who wish to preserve 
papers, and have them at the same time accessible for 

This “ Binder ” is so much more desirable 
than the heavy and unwieldy articles that have been 
heretofore in use for the same purpose, that there can 
be no doubt of its b ing a popular institution so 
soon as its merits become generally known. 











DEPARTED AND DEPARTING STARS. 


Dunia the past week Mr. Chas. Dickens has quitted 
the shores and people he has been studying for the last 
few months at their own expense, with his pockets 
filled with their money, and we regret to say, his feet 
afflicted with his own gout. Upon Saturday week he 
attended a dinner given to him at Delmonico’s bya 
portion of the Press, the chair of which was taken by 
Mr. Horace Greeley, listened to various speeches and 
made one, which we have certainly a right to accept as 
some sort of an apology for that which a considerable 
portion of our countrymen regarded as offensive in his 
“*American Notes.” We have heard it said that Mr. 
Dickens did not visit the West from fear of the effect the 
presence of the author of ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit” might 
have upon the native population. But this we do not 
believe. He has been sufficiently West to prove the 
absurdity of any such dread, and in addition possesses 
quite sufficient of the “* Boul-dogue Britannique”’ in his 
composition td have gone there, supposing it had been 
justified by facts. Fortunately, the American is unan- 
awerable to the charge of discourtesy to distinguished 
foreigners upon his own shores. If annwyed by any of 
them—he would simply let them severvily alone—in 
such a case as that of Mr. Dickens, ass. edly the worst 


punishment, 
He has been succeeded in Steinway Hall by Fanny 
who has renewed the triumpliant success she 
ac a few weeks since in the same building. It may 
not be uninteresting to our readers to know that one of 
our leading ers has made Mrs. Kemb'e a magnifi- 
cent pecuniary offer to return to the stage. This was ne- 
Harpe Ld her, as the receipts from her Read- 
ings are sufficiently large to sat her, and the atten- 
tion she receives from the Press while engaged in them, 
are more than enough to gratify the most inordinate 
vanity ofany artist. therefore, could induce her 
to reappear behind the toot-lights, after so long es- 
che theatrical ylory? This week, at her last Kead- 
ing for season in New York, she gives tue publica 
variety ot poems—selections from Milton, Scott, Words- 
worth, Longfellow, and Whittier. One of the piéces 
she reads is styled —** The Boat of Graves "’"— 
and has been attribu to Mre. Kemble’s own pen. 
We understand that it is not written by herself, but by 
her married daughter—also a lady of Fong ability. 
When first published in—we believe—the Bulletin, a 
Philadelphia journal, it created a profound and very 
justifiable sensatio 


in, 
Thegreat German tragedienne, Fanny Janauschek, is 
ving her farewell performances in New York, at the 
of Music, during which she es in 
two new Phaedra and El spite of 
the t nature of the first, it has ever been a 
favorite charecter on the French stage, from the im- 
mense variety of histrionic emotion it enables the 
actress who embodies it to develop. It was one of 
Rachel’s greatest characters, and in the hands of Ris- 
tori lost but little of ite power. It is needless to say 
that Janauschek wil! fully equal the first artist in her 
embodiment of this part. her Elizabeth we intend 
to next week, as it has been such a pronounced 
pls upon the American stage in both Italian and 
our own language. We presume that it will not be a 
version of Giacomett)’s tragedy, as there is a much 
finer German play the name, althouzh it may be 
dubious whether it will suit the present sensutional 
taste of our public as thoroughly as the [talian’s drama 
and Mrs. Lander’s admirable version of it have done, 
In mentioning Mrs. Lander, we may state that she has 
closed her present season, in the outer country, after 
the which she gre during the past week to 
Mr. "s widow, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
wi | wé are happy to say was a complete success, 








ART COSSIP. 


Srrotiine now and then through the gal- 
leries of the Academy of Design, we make our observa- 
tions without reference to the sequence ot the catalogue, 
but rather in the form of random notes. 

A very pleasant landscape is ‘“‘Compton Hollow,” 
345, the only picture contributed by Mr. A. F. Bellows to 
this year’s exhibition. HM is an idy] of early autumn, 
recalling those bright and balmy days of lingering 


time past has been pursuing the study of art in 
Heal,” $16. “Sudging trv, the power displayed 

“4 m power ip in 
this mt. | has the air of a copy, _e— 
—we should say that in gee ggg oy! Mr. Tiffany 
would be likely to make his His “Ola Head” 
is one that brings reminiscences to us, though we 
cannot just now “ place” it. Whether original or other- 
wise, however, it is painted in a broad and 
manover, that shows confidence and power on the part 
of the artist. 

A singular picture, and one the effect of which is far 
from agreeable at the first g! is “The Fisher's 
Wite,”’ 70, by Mr. Oliver J. . e all of Mr. "s 
productions yet seen by us, idea contained in this 


picture is too strong for the ce. A lone 
woman, haggard and wind-tosagy it walking upon the 
beach of a very formal and sei—the “ pain’ 


ocean,” for instance, upon which the “painted ship” 
of the Ancient Mariner might have lain so idly. There 
is a deal of dramatic power in the ex; and action 
of the coarse, masculine woman, but the picture is sadly 
marred by deficiencies in nearly all the technicalities 
by which the subjective in art to be reted. 
That Mr. Lay will do much better than this in the 
future, we should be sorry to doubt. 

An excellently painted portrait is that one by Mr. J. 
O. Eaton, numbered 460, All.who are “in the ring” 
of art and literature, and many who are not, will eaeily 
recognize this as the presentment of Mr. Frank Bellew, 
80 well known in the circles of journalistic and artistic 
men about town, The likeness would be a perfect one, 
but for a certain curl of the up; li expression 
which the habitude of Mr. Ww wielding the 
satirical pen and pencil has not yet, so far as we are 
aware, cepetes to his features, This portrait is 
and truthful in color, and it is painted with a bold and 
sweeping hand. 

Five studies from forest scenery by Mr. A. B. Durand, 
numbering from 444 to 448, inclusive, are the very best 
productions that we have seer in a long while from the 
oy ot the Nestor of American landscape-painters. 

he forms of the trees, with ibeir k, mosses and 
fo: est accessories generally, are given with admirab'e 
skill and feeling. - 


E 








OUR LONDON LETTER, 


Tue great debate on the Irish Church has at 
last ended, and in a manner adverse to the Government. 
Oredit must be given to the parliamentary tactics of the 
leader of the Tory party, as the proposed amendment 
of Lord Stanley gave the Government the weather- 
gauge of the conflict, the right of r piy, and the power 
of shelving the question. But the Liberel party, which 
had been routed so long, became united, and the 
adverse vote presages unfavorably for the continuance 
of the Disraeli. The Irish Church will infallibly be 
disestablished, if not immediately, at all events in a 
short time; and as a necessary consequence, the Kirk 
of Scotland and Church of England. ‘The only alterna. 
tive is the establishment of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland, a point up to which the public mind is not 
yet educated. The Kirk of Scotiand is much weakened 
by the secession of the Free Kirk, and the Church of 
England nearly ouinumbered by D'assenters, so that 
there is some prospect of a “ discstablishment” of all 
three churches, But the civil as well as religious 
interests are powerful, and the transfer of the Irish 
Establishment to the Roman Catholics would be less 
obnoxious than its abolition to many interests, Even 
those who propose its disestablishment consider the 
moment inopportune, and that it will alienate the only 
party really attached to the Union with England. 
Several attempts were made to arrest progress by 
having the Act of Union and the Coronation Oath 
read; but, practically, they will have no weight in the 
matter, as at the time of the Union the Irish Parliament 
was entirely Protestant. As to the Coronation Oath, 
that is a “‘ provisional’ agreement between the crown 
and the people; and if the people, in whose favor it is 
made, no longer require it to be kept, they or thir 
representatives can give the crown “plenary absolu- 
tion,” without the benefit of theclergy. The significant 
fact is the beginning of the end, as the Irish Church is 
not the only worn-out institution that will go. Others 
begin to expect their turn, and in a few years will no 
doubt disappear, The Upper House, for example, is 
very shaky, and the necessity for some change is 
evident, and already commented upon strongly. The 
young peers cease to attend, and the old ones who dot 
the benches might all be squeezed into a committee- 
room, It is chiefly distinguished as a court of appeal, 
for ita polit'cal influence has utterly sunk, and no one 
cares for ‘‘ what is said in the Lords.”” The House 
has abolished the use of proxies, t.¢., of blank forms 
sent, signed, to the leaders of the rival factions, which 
disp nsed with the personal attendance of a peer, who 
was not only not required t> understand, but not even 
to hear any question that came before the House, it 
inconvenient to his pleasures or co.nforte, Hence the 
Minister “‘ of the day” tormerly sat with a pocketful of 
proxies, irrespective of all the arguments or oratory 
that might be used. Proxies, however, are gone for 
ever — whether that will restore attendance is yet to 
be seen, ; 

Corporal punishment in the army is abolished—the 
favorite ‘cat’ of the officer, as the scourge was called, 
is dismissed, The higher authorities gave it up with 
reluctance, and call for some stringent substitute to 
enforce discipline. Hard labor in the civil prisons 


might be ven here, and something prompt and 
decisive on fore service, It was a degrading mode 
of punishment, introduced when men were and 
mebetained as long as they were subjects, 


Weatherill, the murderer, has been executed; he 
died “‘game,” and repented not his triplemurder, His 
love toward his sweetheart, Sarah Bel), showed itself in 
the most frantic manner, and exhibited s touch of 
insanity. Their interviev was most pathetic, and it 
is not possible to withhold a spark of compzssion 
toward a “ love-struck youth,” ruffian as he was. 

A clergyman here, named Crau/ford, bas married a 
“d ticity.” Thir has annoyed his parishioners, 





summer with which our capricious climate endeavors 
to atone for its two frequent flagranci 

There are some excellent qualities in the “ Portrait of 
Professor Charles Anthon, LL.D.;” 365, by Mr. J. W. 
Ehninger. We are not certain that the best expression 
of the late fi lassical scholar has been seiz-d by 
the artist, but this may readily be accounted for by the 
fact that the portrait was painted from photographs. 
Few artiste could have treated the drapery better than 
Mr. Ehninger has managed it in this picture. The 
casting of the folds, as well us the sheen of the silk and 
satin, is admirable. 

Mr. J. G. Brown sends but one picture to the present 
exhibition. “Hide and Seek,” 417, is one of those sub- 
jects which the artist seems to treat with so much real 
zest—a couple of pretty children, playing about the 
stems of stately trees. The flickering lights tha; 
fall through the openings of the foliage are rendered 
with much truth and knowledge of effect. 

We fear that Mr. C. ©. Coleman, in his “Italian 
Landscape, with Monks,” has failen into an affectation 
similar to that which had become a Vice in some of the 
pictares painted by Mr. E. Vedder for some time 
previous to his for Europe, The rigid, 
austere tree forms, with their cold black shadows, are 
not ive of anything that is pleasing in nature. 
Mr. has several pictures in the galleries, some 








of considerable merits, and of these 

we we have had an opportunity of 
j of them. a < 

, Whose name new is, we 

> tor couse 


& young artist of this city, who 





and accor. iingly be preached a sermon against them, 
praising the object of his choice, ridiculing the preten- 
sions and superficial acquirements of the wives and 
daughters of bis flock. ‘The tirade was listened to in 
silence, and will no doubt be repaid in “‘cackle.”’ 
Amongst other things, Crauford stated that he was the 
son ot the celebrated Peninsular g: neral of that name, 
and descended from the hero Wallace, and that his 
daughter had been insulted by the offer in marriage 
of some parishioner, Altogether, there was 4 strange 
mixture ot spleen and vanity in the sermon, which 
has amused more than edified the public, A man may 
marry whom he -likes, and there is no necessity to 
announce anything but the banns trom the pulpit. 
There is to be a grand review of 32,000 volunteers at 
Portsmouth, but some discontent has arisen, as the 
“sham” soldiers are not wo bave a “sham’’ fight. 
They are merely to march past the fortifications and 
take possession of the public-houses and hotels of 
Portemouth. The railway arrangements are also de- 
fective, and cannot we | the Ba re — os 
enough on the coast. The volunteers we 
quease with the Portamouth people, and unless the 
i ee is altered, will not go down to salute the 
rta. 


0) 

It is at lengtn decided that the Natural History Col- 
lections of the British Museum shall be removed to 
South Kensington, A bill tor the purpose is concocting, 
and the plans of a new museum preparing. The new 
building will cost £760,000, and not be “built ina 
day.”’ e Antiquities have driven out the Zoology. 
It remains to be seen if the Parliament will endorse 


th ect. In the meantime six cases of Greek 
. is cnielis tanevtetions ooms have arrived 
at the British Museum. There sre them some 
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pieces of sculpture, but they are of no merit. The ex- 
cavators at that site have discovered the posi- 


wus Accecinten sepsis oath che 

e Abyssinian e on its slow 

Itisa egg Kgs aes as the country te dentitete 
resources, and consequen ificult to etrate. 
Theodore is said to have laid it waste all qseund - 
dala. The one fact is, that the latest news from 

pan ve er sy am o— the New York jemmuele, a 
my whi not q penetrated. As army 
bas had too little food in fine. weather, there is great 
danger of its having too much water in the sea- 
son. The country is pronounced hopeless! 

and the nation perfectly venal and prisetridden to ex- 
cess. 


The mission of Prince Napoleon has ended, and Mar- 
shal Neil is drilling his new levies. They do not seem 
to like it, and the arms, after exercise, are to be taken 
charge of by the drummers, as a pre- 
maturely dangerous in the hands of the Mobile, 
Already there have been several demi-emeutes, the Mar- 


saillaise has been sung to astonished if not admiring , 


eaten, Prence eaeching ¢ anions eae been 
as it was, nce a“ ‘or - 
tary supremacy, and Prussia conan Rhine 
expected to be the object of her attack. But the Eastern 


e weasel, with one eye open, under this Schleswig- 
Holstein quarrel, and may 6 troublesome at a future 
day, as the keys of the Baltic are at the present moment 
in the hands of Prussia. Bismarck bas said German 
difficulties are of no importance to France, The first 
cannon fired, all Germany will combine, and France 
will have her hands full; the days of dynastic interests 
and Confederations of the Rhine have passed away. 
The thrones are crazy enough without calling in the a 
of Jupiter or his eagles on the other side of the Rhine, 
Probably the friendly relations existing between Prus- 
sia and the United States will aid in keeping the peace 
for the present, 

There has been a persecution of Jews in Roumania, 
The modern persecutions of the Jews are not so in- 
tense as the'medieval ones, when they extracted their 
teeth and their money at the same time, so a modern 
persecution is much cry and little wool. It consists in 
social and commercial restrictions, which are not en- 
tirely relaxed in Europe, In Prussia the bureaugy will 
not admit Jews; in some of the minor States of Ger- 
many they have begun to hold offices, but as a general 
rule they are notemployed. All admit their talents; 
none believe their patriotism, they are something in 
each state not exactly belonging to it. The Rouman 
persecution has set Austria at work, and she, in com- 
mon with some of the other powers, protests, This is 
a kind of sect off against the everlasting complaints of 
Russia about the Christian subjects of Turkes, as it re- 
cords the Christian wronging of the Israelites. Austria 
too, is uneasy at the suppression of Poland, and has 
established a telegraph along her frontier to keep a 
sharp lookout on what is moving in Russia. 

The Pope is said to have been ill, but has recovered; 
he has declared that his heart is grieved with a ca: dinal 
and an archbishop. Andrea, mentioned in a former 
letter, is sup; to be the cardinal, and is no doubt 
the Pope of the future of the Liberal party. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris is said to be the bishop, but what he has 
done is not so apparent. 

In the meantime, a Bonaparte has obtained the honor 
of the “hat,” and rode with his Holiness in his car- 
riage. He looks like the adopted successor, and will no 
doubt be the future French caudidate, as Andrea, the 
Italian, for the triple crown, Italy, in the meantime, is 
in a financial crisis, and is to have a grinding tax, with 
a metre at the wheel to register the revolutions. What 
is required for the Peninsula is repose, more industrial 
pursuits and less shows and demonstrations, Fetésand 
pageants, and huge armies and large yap are 
i up. There is no reason why Italy should not 
have have her share of the world’s commerce if she will 
only go in for it, 

he rate of postage between England and America is 
atill too high + one ton of letters is 71,680}, ounces; this 
at 24. per half ounce, 153,260 pence, or twice as wany 
cents, and £639 or $3,185 per ton, and that for putting 
them on board a steamer and carrying them across the 
Atlantic. Pretty good freight, I guess. 1d. per half 
ounce would pay splendid, 








Midnight Gathering of a “ Red String League,” 
in the Forests of North Carolina, 
Tue negroes, if not an inventive, are certainly 


an imitative race. While the Ku Klux Klans are fulfill- 
ing their mysterious mission, the freedmen are not 


-quietly offering themselves up as submissive victims of 


those midnight terrorists. They, too, have their secret 
organizations, their midnight gatherings, their mystio 
rites and mummeries, their wild and weird solemnities 
in the dark recesses of the Southern forests. In fact, 
Sambo is by nature and education peculiarly adapted 
to that kind of work. He has the advantage, too, of a 
firm feith in supernatural agencies, and believing im- 
plicitly in the efficacy of the charms and incantations 
with which he seeks protection for himself and injury 
to his enemy, he becomes the blind and obedient slave 
of the secret order to which he belongs. He is sincere 
in his Fetish worship: his Obi commands, and he obeys, 

About a year ago the Red String Leagues were organ- 
ized throughout the South; and now, it is said, they 
are established in every district, forming an association, 
it not powerful for open mischief, at least dangerous in 
ite secrecy and in the ignorance and superstition of its 
discip'es. Like the Ku Klux Klan, the Red Stringers 
have their signs, tokens and mystic emblems, The 
badge of recognition is a red string, concealed about 
the person, but which, when a member wishes to com- 
municate with a friend in a crowd, is wrapped around 
the forefinger, and elicita a responsive token. This 
badge is generally used only by the while members of 
the league, as the entire negro population are supposed 
to be avowed members. The intention of the organiza- 
tion is to strengthen and unite the negroes in their 
efforts to attain the ascendancy, and it is supposed that 
some of the leading spirits of the organization are white 
men. However much these secret leagues may be 
deprecated, the untutored blacks can scarcely be blamed 
for following the example of the “superior” race, If 
the Ku Klux Klan meet a Roland for their Oliver, it 
wil] be no more than might be expected from the nature 
and characteristics of a people so suddenly and recently 
released from the darkness and barbarism of a life of 
bondage. 

The Red Strings hold their meetings generally in 
some unfrequented spot in the woods, where, like some 
assemblage of evil — they make night hideous 
with their yells, and dance and caper like satyrs in the 
giare of their torches and the fires on their rude altars. 
Our engraving representa one of these gatherings, 
which are very frequent throughout the South. 








CovuLp’stT Cases Wenen.—¥. Korme, who 
ing the part of Armand play known 
te i Gomle, at St. Petersburg, received ae Oier day 
gute th eget of babs ia neve sane ou 
’ a , 

buttons, of the ¥ od] Tee |= be 
*k by the bearer, with message, ‘‘I am 
not Armand Duval, I do not know Margaret, and I have 


Lj 
e2 
st 


DEATH. 


at last, and knew no more 
I breathed or not, Worn out I 


E 


bygone day, 
linger, painless, nearly blest. 
Followed a dreamy pause; and then the sound 
at —in the west 
Somewhere I thought it was. The noise unbound 
The sleep from off my eyelids, and they rose, ~ 
And I looked forth; and; looking, straightway found 
It was my chamber-door that did unclose; 
And by it came a form into my view, 
Tall, t, bending almost with repose: 
It was my brother—brother such as few— 
Bowing in kingly wise his noble head. 


to my Isaw this brother move, 

Whose face from me and his and mine had sped, 
pe hy tt.) C2 

ears, years in e unseen 

But though T fovea 
Not for his loss then did I weep or wail, 
Knowing that here we live but in a tent~. 
And that our house is yonder, without fail. 
And now Ihad him. Toward him I bent— 

I too was d 80 ht the dead embrace— 
But be s not. Silent his hand he lent 
Me to uplift. I was in feeble case, 

But gro == er, stood up on the floor, 


ht glad I loo! a my own dead face, 
Leaving ft tne, “T 


ll not suffer more,”’ 
It seemed to think, I turned me away, 


My brother leading to the door. 
And out we passed, into the night blue-gray. 








RUSSIAN RAILWAYS. 


Ir is good for nations as well as individuals 
to have their conceit taken out of them, especially in 
matters in which they flatter themselves they are 
ahead, while in point of fact they are behind the 
rest of the world, We think our railway-carriages are 
“‘e’en about the best in all creation,” notwithstanding 
their horrible discomforts and dangers. Perhaps our 
car-builders would feel themselves insulted if we were 
to ask them to take a lesson from the Russians, who are 
generally regarded as half-reclaimed savages. But we 
cannot refrain from reproducing from an English paper 
the following acccunt of Russian railways, and their 
comforts and conveniences: 


“The train from Moscow to St. Petersburg, which 
runs on the first line ever laid down in Ri 
consists of half-a-dozen cars of immense length. Enter- 
ing by a broad, easy staircase and convenient platform, 
the rg 4 and delighted traveler finds himsdif in 


is & passage leading to the further end of the carriage, 
and pe on to an tron platform outside. Neither 
height, stoutness, crinoline nor other moderate majesty 
ot human proportions or ornament, creates any obstacle 
to the free movements of the passenger. eavy cur- 
tains, when pushed aside, however, reveal three plea- 
| sant private apariments it he desires repose. Each is 
furnished with six cozy easy-chairs, Another pa 
leads to similar apartments reserved for ladies. pe 
winding staircase shows the way to a sleeping 
above, The view from this up Loerie quitnclarmtng 
in fine Apna wy = aie ~ SS ey e the 
eneral aspect of the coun r mil every 
firection. Everything is arranged, The 
doors fit ——- yet open easily; and as on entering 
the carriage it is necessary to pass several, of which one 
shuts as the other opens, there are no from 
the wintry air outside, Over the passage is a loit, in 
which may be stowed away, within arm’s reach, what- 
ever a reasonable person can expect or desire to have 
with him, Double windows exclude the bleak air from 
rushing directly in oe weak lungs; but there is so 
good a system of ventilation through the roof that the 
cars are never unpleasantly close. Lastly, there are 
washin, annoes, a. and h. 4 conveni- 
ences, somely fitted-up, and scupulously clean, 
“The amusements in this Travelers’ Paradise are 
numerous and varied. They beguile the tedium of a 
journey so effectively, that it seems like a hol jaunt 
rather than the usual term of imprisonment such 
journeys are in other countries. Portable card-tables, 
wax — chess, —— cards and books are to 
lor Chi 


aby sbip watiod : ones al eee 
are agreeab eative speed 
bolas about twenty-five aan hour, a first-class 


station every fiity miles, Here is to be found, at a 
rational , tea such as scholars love, true nectar for 
philosophers ; while the ruder sons of Adam may 
choose other drinks from divers rows of curiously- 
shaped bottles of 


yore es and venison, mighty 
ou! Russian delicaci 


gelinottes. 

There are even clean waiters, white linen, flowers and 
bright lights. The cheer is s0 good that of fine 
es and emart officers travel from St. Peters and 
Moscow expressly to dine at these refreshment stations. 
When the traveler has plentifully regalei himself, 

to his eating, and the ht wears on, he 

only to tell the railway-servaut t he is ready for 
sleep, before he need take his place in the train 
again he will find his bed ready. on this 


rail are superior even to those on any American 
por sn L- as good as the berths in the state 
cabin of an American river steamer.”’ 








A SPANISH BULL FICHT. 


Tum door was flung back, and a noble bull 
dashed into the ring with that impetuous rush which is 
so fine. He galloped wildly round the ring once or 
twice, apparently astonished at finding nothing to en- 
counter, and then took up his position in the centre of 
the arena, pawing, and shaking his curly black locks 
over his small stag-like muzzle. A door facing him 
was then opened and the tiger was let out. It was very 
singular to remark the different way the \iger came out 
uf his den; no wild rush or roar, but sneaking out of 
his cell he crept close to the barrier, and crouching 
against it, looked with half-closed eyes at his enemy. 
The bull directly he saw him gave one or two wild 
snorts, full of vigor and passion, and backed a few 
paces. He did not seem afraid, but conscious he was 
in the presence of a dangerous enemy, not to be trified 
with; so they continued gazing at each other for some 
seconds. 


Presently the seemed to crouch gradually 
lower and lower till he lay literally ventire a terre, and 
commenced dragging himself paw by paw nearer to the 
bull. He in his turn retreated two or three steps, and 
then stood still awaiting the event—no movement but 
an occasional shake of his head, and a slight 
noise like a deep sigh, You might have heard a pin 
drop in the Plaza, so intense was the excitement as 
inch by inch the tiger drew near. Suddenly! ins 
moment! he seemed to double himself into a bail, and 
then fly out like « piece of watch-epring, but with no 
roar, in perfect silence he sprang! A wild furious 
snort on the bull's part as be met him, and we saw him 
receive the tiger full on his horns; for an instant one 
claw hung on the bull's glossy shoulder, and then he 
fell a corpse om the sand, for the buil’s horn penetrated 
the chest and heart. The conqueror sniffed onee or 
twice at the body, made « plunge et it,’and then Gan- 
tered round the ring ae if aware of the gallant fest he 





had accomplished, 





| 
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INLERIOR OF THE NEW UNION LEAGUE CLUB HOUSE, CORNER OF MADISON SQUARE AND 26TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY- LADIES’ RECEPTION ON THE 167TH ULT.—sLE PAGE 125. 


PICTORIAL SPiRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


hama. The largest and most celebrated is the Yada- 
hama. It has been said that London and Paris are but 
an agglomeration ot several cities; it can be said, with 


The Palace of the Tycoon, and View of equal propriety, that Yeddo is an assemblage of numer- 


Veddo, Capital of Japan. 


Yedd® is situated at the mouth of an immense estuary: 
This vast metropolis is buiit upow three or four ot the 


ous towns or fortified villager, On account of the 
earthquakes, the buildings, even those of the priocos 
and high functionaries, never exceed two etories in 
height, the second story being very low. The dwellinzs 


innumerable rivers that empty into the bay ot Yoko- of the nobles are generally built on a slight eminence, 


JOHN #, ELDRIDGE, ESQ., PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILWAY.—sEE Pace 123. 





around which are grouped, picturesquely, the habita- 
tions of the servants, who are numerous beyond all 
our American ideas. The Prince of Satsouma enter- 
tains from seventy to eighty thousand independents, 
including twenty thousand soldiers, ten times more 
than the guard on duty at the purtals of the Tycoon's 
castle, a view of which is given in our engraving. 
The centre of the city is occupied by an i 


seventy feet wide. In the centre of this space is the 
palace of the Emperor, which is built upona hill, It 
can only be entered after passing another moat one 
hundred feet wide. But the actual residence of the 
Tycoon is a fortress enclosed within this enclosure, 
surrounded by groves of evergreens that completely 
hide it from view. The fortifications are built of 
i mse rocks, of polygonal form, piled om each other 








pelygon, surrounded by fortifications, and by a moat 


without coment or mortar. This arrangement, it seems, 
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is necessary as & against earthquakes, which, 
in Japan, must be taken into consideration. In the 
shadow of the sanctuary of the Japanese monarchy is 
built the quarter of the princes of royal blood. It is this 
part of the city that all the principal personages inhabit, 
and where all the public offices are situated. It is 
estimated that the temples and convents occupy about 
one-fourth of the superficies of the city. This develop- 
ment of edifices devoted to the purposes of worsbip is 
not surprising in a country the sovereign power of 
which celongs to the chief ot the religion. Through+ 
out the city numerous towers are erected, that serve as 
stations tor the sentries of the several fire companies, 
indispensab?a functionaries in 4 city the walls of which 
are wooden, the roofs of straw, the windows oi-paper, 
and where chimneys are unknown. One of the charac- 
teristic details deserving mention is the love of flowers, 
of gardens, of vegetable monstrosities so common and 
popular in Japan. Every house in Yeddo that has not 
iis garden, in which is laid out in miniature a repre- 
sentation of nature, with islands, littie lakes filled with 
gold fish and boats not bigger than one’s finger, rocks 
the size of one’s head, and trees that can be put in one’s 
pocket, The Japanese are particularly skillful in grow- 
ing cedars a foot in height, whose twisted branches and 
rough bark recall to mind the centenary giants that 
cover the sides ot Mount Lebanon. 


General View of Yokohama, Japan. 


Yokohama was built, a few years ago, on the desert 
whore, where Commodore Perry signed the memorable 
treaty that opened Japan to foreign commerce. It isa 
city entirely Occidevtal in its features, inhabited by 
5,000 foreigners and as many natives, and founded upon 
soil for centuries in antagonism with the civilization of 
the outside world. It seems destined to a brilliant 
future, The atmosphere is of remarkable purity, the 
climate delightfal. Game, fish, flowers and vegetables 
sreabundant. Tne mountains, crowned by the superb 
voloano Fusi-gama, present a coup d’@il of unequaled 
magnificence, The rich me’chants who have estab- 
lished themselves there lead an existance at the same 
time agreeable and lucrative. 

Mr. and Mrs. Disracli’s Assembly, in the 

New Foreign Office, London, England. 


On the 25th of March, Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli gave an 
votertainment in the new Foreign Office in London, to 
8 large company of distinguished persons, including 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and several other 
members of the royal family. The new Foreign Office is 
a part of a quadrangle of buildings not yet completed, 
and was thrown open for the first time on the occasion 
of the Prime Minister’s first reception, The architect 
has provided a magnificent suite of reception rooms, 
two of which are each about 70 teet in lenzth and 32 feet 
wide, but the decorations of these apartments, not hav- 
ing been completed, the levee had to be held in rooms 
which are intended purely for official business, The 
entrance was from the Downing street gateway, the 
visitors alighting on the right band side, and parsing 
into the lower corridor which runs irom east to west 
the entire length of that wing of the building. The 
Sécretary of State’s room was the grand centre to which 
the company converged. This room is lighted by five 
windows, three looking out upon the enclosure in St. 
James's Park, and two in the direction of the Duke of 
York’s Column. A magnificent crystal chandelier was 
suspended {rom the centre of the ceiling, and the wails 
were edorned with numerous candelabra, rich carpets 
were spread everywhere, and banks of flowers were 
placed in every convenient situat’‘on, The company 
began to arrive at ten o’clock, and remained until about 
one o’clock the following morning, the entire reception 
passing off in the most agreeable manner. 

Transfer of the Remains of Daniel Manin 
to Venice, Italy-The Funeral Proces- 
ston on the Grand Canal, 


On the 224 of March last, the twentieth anniversary 
of the expulsion of the Austrian army from Venice, the 
remains of the distinguished patriot, Daniel Manin, 
Dictator of the Venetian Republic, were removed to 
Venice, the city of his birth, with the most imposing 
ceremonies, Daniel Manin was born in Venice in 1804, 
at a time when his tather enjoyed « high reputation as 
an advocate, and was educated for the profession of 
law. His hatred of the power by which his country- 
men were oppressed led him on several occasions, 
when engaged in pleading, to express opinions by no 
means acceptable to the authorities, and in 1848 he was 
arrested and cast into prison for seditious speeches. 
Shortly after his incarceratio;, the movements of the 
Austrian army were attended by debilitating reverses, 
the insurrection of the Italians assuming a form ang 
disposition against which the imperial troops were 
unable to contend. In consequence of the surrender of 
Count Zichy, the Austrian Governor at Venice, Manin 
was freed from confinement, and immediately began 
exhorting his countrymen to assume the rights of free- 
men, and adopt whatever means were necesssry to. 
secure their independence. His la were enthu. 
siastically applauded, a government was organized, and 
he, in conjunction with a fellow-patriot, placed at its 
head. The defeat of the Picdmontese, with whom the 
Venetians had formed an alliance, left Venice to defend 
herself alone against Austria, A Republic was pro- 
claimed, Manin being named chief triumvir, and Gene- 
ral Pepé commander of the army. In August, 1848, 
Venice was besieged by the Austrians, but held out 
heroically until the end of the same month in the fol- 
lowing year, and did not surrender before it had been 
subjected to a fearful bombardment. According to the 
terms of capitulation, Manin was permitted to R20 into 
exile, and thereupon retired to Paris, where he sup- 
ported himself by giving lessons in Italian, unti! 1857, 
the time of his death. He expired broken-hearted; but 
he never lost faith in the regeneration of Italy, avd his 
last prayer was offered up for her deliverance and free- 
dom, The noble Venetian was buried with wife and 

aughter in the vault of the famed artist, Scheffer. 
Italy recognized in the departed patriot one of the lead- 
ing fathers of Italian unity, and claimed his ashes for 
« funeral and interment that should have a national 
character, and show to the world the high estimation in 
which his countrymen held his memory. Before day- 
break on the 220d March, the remains of Maain, his wife 
and daughter, arrived at the railway siation in Venice 
escorted by the National Guard, and a deputation con- 
sisting of all the prominent officers of the government 
took possession of them shorily a‘\erward. The three 
coffins were borne from the station by sailors of the 

Ijaliao fleet, and placed on the catafalque in the centre 
of the funeral gondola. The official deputation took 
positions around the caskets, and the galley moved 
majestically forward, propelled by sixty rowers. Not- 
withstanding the sounds of solemn music, the gencral 
appearance was that of a fairy scene elaboracely got up 
on the tranqui! lake. Three or four hundred gondolas, 
radiant with various colored lights, accompanied the 
new Bucentaur, end when the squadron entered the 
Rialto, and then the Grand Canal, the ‘brilliant {/umi. 
nation of the palace, mingling with the reflection on the 
waters, occasioned by the numerous gondolas, pre- 








sented s spectacle of solemn grandeur. Immense 
crowds of observers Occupied every available position 
for taking part in the mournful demonstration, and for 
more than an hour one of the most beautiful panoramas 
was presented to view, commencing at the Dario Pal- 
ace, going on to the Palaces of Manzoni and Giustiani, 
and appearing to finish at that of Vandramin Calerg6, 
belonging to the Duchess de Berri. On one hand was 
seen Santa Maria della Salute, upon which the dazzling 
lights reflected brilliantly, while San Giorgio was clearly 
definable in the shade; and on the other band the Royal 
Palace, the Lion of St. Mark, and the Palace of the 
Doges, some of the most marvelous of human con- 
structions. The several forms of the ceremony having 
been gone through, the body was taken to the Church 
of St. Mark, where in the porch had been constructed 
@ sarcophagus in porphyry, supported by two lions, the 
whole being of beautiful execution. It is here that 
the patriot’s remains finally repose in their glory in 
front of that Square of St, Mark where Manin inflamed 
his fellow-citizens with the love of country and laid a 
foundation for the deliverance of Venice. 


The French Troops in Algeria Overtaken 
by a Hurricane After the Battle of 
Khreder. 

The insurrection of the Arabs in Algeria seems to 
have been finally quelled by the French troops, but not 
before they had experienced some terrible calamities. 
Our illustration represents a scene which followed one 
of the latest engagemente—the battle of Khreder—a 
column of French troops, under command of Colonel 
Coloanien, t eing suddenly opposed by one of the ter- 
rible hurricanes of that wild country. The heat at the 
time of these storms is almost intolerable, the sand, to 
a depth of several inches, appears to be a collection of 
living coals, and the burricane rushes along in its de- 
structive course with an impetuosity that neither man 
nor beast can resist. But the condition of the troops 
was rendered still’ more alarming by « perfect tempest 
of rain and sleet. At night the terrors of the place in- 
creased, and it seemed as though the whole troop would 
be buried there, or rather would leave their skeletons 
there to bleach in the sun beside those of their late 
assailants, who were but a short distance off watching 
for a chance of renewing their attempts at a surpise. 
Near them were ecattered the remains of camels and 
native troops that had cither perished in the late con- 
test, or met their deaths in the midst of one of these 
awful storms, On the cessation of the hurricane, the 
troops presented a most woeful appearance, and they 
will undoubtedly regard this terrible visitation as their 
most bitter experience in the Algerian provinces. 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris—New Fa- 

cade of the Church of St. Laurent. 


The demolitions necessary for the opening of the 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, in Paris, have brought into 
full view the Church ot St. Laurent, the principal en- 
trance of which was formerly on the Place de la Fidel- 
ité. This church hus recently been enlarged and a fine 
portal constructed with a very happy mixture of the 
architevture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Our engraving represents the church with its new 
facade, which adds much to the beauty of the quarter 
of the city in which it is situated, 


Aukobar, the Residence of the Negus of 
Choa, Abyssinia. 


The most important allies of the British in Abyssivia, 
are Kassa, hirg of Tigre, and the Negus of Choa, whose 
residence at Aukobar is represented in our engraving. 
But it is not probable that Sir Robert Napier places 
much dependence upon the support of those princes, 
The military prestige of Theodorus still exercises an 
influence over the native princes who are hostile to bim, 
and their alliance with the British is not founded upon 
friendliness, but upon their fear of the common foe. 
Theodorus himself attaches but little importance to the 
dieaffection of the native chiefs. Whether from excess 
of pride, or from confidence in his own strength, he 
has demonstrated his opinion of them by saying, “ Let 
me but raise my stick and they will fly!” 


THE CHILD WIFE: 
A Tale of the Two Worlds. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 








CHAPTER XLVIII.—THE DINNER. 


Tue dinner party of that day was the largest Sir 
George had given. As already known, it was the 
fitteenth birthday of Blanche, his only child. 

The guests intended to take seats at the table 
had been carefully selected. In addition to those 
staying at the Hall, there were others specially 
invited for the occasion—of course the first fami- 
lies of the shire, who dwelt within dining dis- 
tance, 

In all there were over twenty—several of them 
distinguished by titles—while twice as many more 
were expected to drop in afterward. A dance 
was to follow the dinner. 

As Maynard, having made his toilet, descended 
to the drawing-room, he found it comfortably filled, 
Bevics of beautiful women were seated upon the 
sofas, each in a wonderful abundance of skirt, and 
a still more surprising scantiness of boddice and 
sleeves. 

Interspersed among them were the gentlemen, 
all in deep black, relieved only by the time-hon- 
ored white choker—their plain dresses contrasting 
oddly with the rich silks and satins that rustled 
around them. 

Soon after entering the room, he became con- 
scious of being under all eyes—both male and 
female: in short, their cynosure, 

It was something beyond the mere customary 
glance given to a new guest on his announcement, 
As the butler in stentorian voice proclaimed his 
name, coupling it with his military title, a thrill 
appeared to pass through the assemblage. The 
** swell,” in tawny moustache, forsaking his habit- 
ual air of superciliousness, turned readily toward 
him ; dowagers and duchesses, drawing out their 
gold-rimmed glasses, ogled him with a degree of 
interest unusual for these grand dames; while 
their daughters vouchsafed glances of a more 
speaking and pleasant nature. , 

Maynard did not know what to make of it. A 
stranger of-somewhat peculiar antecedents, he 
might expect scrutiny. 

But not of that concentrated kind—in a company 
reputed above all others for its good breeding. 

He was himself too well-bred to be taken aback. 
Besides, he saw before him only taces that ap- 





peared friendly ; while the eyes of the discrimi- 
nating dowagers, seen through their pebbles, 
instead of quizzing, seemed to regard him 
with admiration ! 

Though not disconcerted, he‘ could not help 
feeling surprised. Many of those present he had 
met before; had hunted, shot, and even dined 
with them, Why should they be now receiving 
him with an interest not hitherto exhibited? 

The explanation was given by his host, who, 
approaching in a friendly manner, pronounced 
the words : 

“Captain Maynard, we congratulate you!” 

“On what, Sir George?” inquired the aston. 
ished guest. 

“Your literary success. We had already heard, 
sir, of your skill in wielding the sword. We were 
not aware that you are equally skillful with 
another and like honorable weapon --the pen.” 

“You are very comp'imentary ; but I do not 
quite comprehend you.” 

* You will, by glancing at this. I presume, sir, 
you have not yet seen it—since it has just come 
down by the last post ?” 

As Sir George spoke, he held up a broad sheet, 
whose title proclaimed it the fashionable morning 
journal of London. 

Maynard’s eye was directed to a column, in 
large type, headed by his own name. Underneath 
was the review of a book—a novel he had written ; 
but which, before his leaving London, had not 
received the usual notice frow the newspaper 
press. The journal in question gave the first 
public announcement of its appearance and 
quality. 

“Three extraordinary volumes, written by no 
every-day man. Of Captain Maynard it may be 
said what Byron wrote of Bonaparte : 

“ And quiet to quick bosoms is a hell.”” 


So commenced the review; and then ran on in 
the same strain of almost hyperbolic praise ; the 
reviewer ending his remarks with the statement 
that “‘a new star had appeared in the literary 
firmament !” 

The author did not read the long column of 
compliment paid by some generous pen—of 
course outside the literary clique—and entirely 
unknown to bim. He only glanced at the opening 
paragraphs and conclusion, returning the paper 
to the hand of his host. 

It would be untrue to say he was not pleased ; 
but equally so to declare that he was not also 
surprised. He had little thought, while recording 
some incidents of his life in a far foreign land— 
while blending them with emotions of a atill 
later date, and moulding them into a romance— 
little had he dreamt that his labor of love was 
destined to give him a new kind of fame, and 
effect a complete change in his career, Hitherto 
he had thought only of the sword. It was to be 
laid aside for the pen. 

“Dinner upon the table!” announced the 
butler, throwing wide open the drawing-room 
doors. 

Sir George’s guests paired off by introduction ; 
the newly discovered author finding himself be- 
stowed upon a lady of title. 

She was a young and interesting creature, the 
Lady Mary P. , daughter of one of the 
proudest peers in the realm, 

But her escort cared little for this. He was 
thinking of that younger, and yet more interest- 
ing, creature—the daughter of his host. 

During the few minutes spent in the drawing- 
room, he had been watching her with ardent 
glances, 

Almost snatching the fashionable journal from 
her father’s hand, she had withdrawn to a retired 
corner; and there sate, with apparent eagerness 
devouring ita contents. . 

By the position of the sheet, he could tell the 
column on which she was engaged; and as the 
light of the chandelier fell upon her face he en- 
deavored to read its expression. 

While writing that romance, he remembered 
with what tender emotions he had been thinking 
of her. Did she reciprocate those thoughts, now 
reading the review of it? 

It was sweet to perceive a smile upon her coun- 
tenance, as if the praise bestowed was giving 
her gratification. Sweeter still, when, the 
reading finished, she looked searchingly around 
the room, till her eyes rested upon him, with a 
proud, pleased expression ! 

A summons tw the best dinner in the world, was 
but a rude interruption to that adorable glance. 

As he afterward sate near the head of the dinner- 
table, with Lady Mary by his side, how he envied 
the more juvenile guests at the foot; especially 
young Scudamore, to whom had been allotted 
that bright, beautiful star, whose birth they were 
assembled to celebrate. 

Maynard could no more see her. Between them 
was a huge epergne, loaded with the spoils of the 
conservatory. How he detested its ferns and its 
flowers, the gardener who had gathered, and the 
hand that arranged them into such impenetrable 
festoons ! 

During the dinner he was inattentive to his 
titled companion—almost to impoliteness. Her 
pleasant speeches were scarce listened to, or 
answered incoherently. Even her ample silken 
skirts insidiously rustling against his knees, failed 
to inspire him with the divinity of her presence ! 

Lady Mary had reason to believe in a doctrine 
oft propounded: that in social life men of genius 
are not only insipid, but stupid. No doubt she 
thought Maynard so; for it seemed a relief to 
her, as the dinner came to an end, and the ladies 
rose to betake themselves to the drawing-room. 

Even with an ill grace did he draw back her 
chair; his eyes straying across the table, where 
Blanche Vernon was filing past in the string of 
departing guests. 

But a glance given by the latter, after clearing 
the epergne, more than repaid him for the frown 
upon Lady Mary’s face, as she swept away from 
bis side! 








CHAPTER XLIX.—THE DANCE. 


Tue gentlemen staid but a short while over 
their wine. The twanging of harp-strings and 
tuning of violins, heard outside, told that them 
presence was required in the drawing-room— 
whither Sir George soon conducted them. 

During the two hours spent at dinner, a staff off 
domestics had been busy im the drawing-room.. 
The carpets had been taken up, and the floor 
waxed almost to an icy smoothness. The ad- 
ditional guests had arrived; and were groupedi 
over it, waiting for the music to begin. 

There is no dance so delicious as that of the: 
drawing-room—especially in an English country- 
house. There is a pleasant home feeling about 
it, unknown to the crush of the public bali—be it 
** county ” or “ hunt.” 

It is full of mystic imaginations—recalling Sir 
Roger de Coverley, and those dear olden times ef 
supposed Arcadian innocence, 

The dancers all know each other. If not, intro- 
ductions are easily obtained, and there is no 
dread about making new acquaintances: since 
there is no danger in doing so. 

Inside the room is an atmosphere you can 
breathe without thought of being stifled ; outside 
& supper you can eat, and wines you may drink, 
without fear of being poisoned—adjuncte rarely 
found near the shrines of Terpsichore. 

Maynard, though still a stranger to most of Sir 
George’s guests, was made acquainted with as 
many of them as chanced in his way. Those 
lately arrived, had also read the fashionable 
journal, or heard of its comments on the new 
romance soon to be sent them by ‘ Mudie.” 
And there is no circle in which genius meets 
with greater admiration than in that of the 
English aristocracy—especially when supposed to 
have been discovered in one of their own class. 

Somewhat to his surprise, Maynard found him- 
self the hero of the hour. He could not help 
feeling gratified by complimentary speeches that: 
came from titled lips—many of them the noblest: 
in the land. It was enough to make him con-: 
tented, He might have reflected : how foolish he: 
had been in embracing a political faith, at 
variance with that of all around him, and so long 
separating him from their pleasant companion- 
ship. 

In the face of success in a far different field, 
this seemed for the time forgotten by them. 

And by him, too : though without any intentiom 
of ever forsaking those republican principles he 
had adopted for his political creed. His politicali 
leanings were not alone of choice, but conviction.. 
He could not have changed them, if he would. 

But there was no need to intrude them in that 
social circle ; and, as he stood listening to praise 
from pretty lips, he felt contented—even to hap- 
piness. 

That happiness reached his highest point, as 
he heard half-whispered in bis ear the congratu- 
latory speech : 

“I’m so glad of your success!” 

It came from a young girl with whom he was 
dancing in the quadrille of the Lancers, and who 
for the first time during the night had become 
his partner. It was Blanche Vernon, 

“T fear you are flattering me ?” was his reply ; 
* At all events, the reviewer has donesc. The 
journal from which you’ve drawn your deduction 
is noted for its generosity to young authors—an 
exception to the general rule, It is to that I am 
indebted for what you, Miss Vernon, are pleased 
to term success, It is only the enthusiasm of my 
reviewer ; perhaps interested in scenes that may 
be novel to him. Those described in my romance 
are of a land not much known, and atill less 
written about.” 

** But they are very interesting!” 

**How can you tell that?” asked Maynard, in 
surprise. ‘ You have not read the book ?” 

“No; but the newspaper has given the story 
—a portion of it. I can judge from that.” 

The author had not been aware of this. He 
had only glanced at the literary notice—at its 
first and final paragraphs. 

These had flattered him; but not so much as 
the words now heard, and appearing truthfully 
spoken, 

A thrill of delight ran through him, at the 
thought of those scenes, having interested her. 
She had been in his thoughts all the while he was 
painting them, It was she who had inspired that 
protraiture of a “‘CHILD-WIFE,” giving to the 
book any charm he supposed it to possess. 

He was almost tempted to tell her so; and 
might have done it, bat‘for the danger of being 
overheard by the dancers, 

**T am sure it is a very interesting story,” said 
she, as they came together again after “ turning 
to corners.” “TI shall continue to think so, till 
I’ve read the book ; and then you shall have my 
own opinion of it.” 

**T have no doubt you'll be disappointed. The 
story is one of rude frontier life, not likely to 
be interesting to young ladies.” 

* But your reviewer does not say 60. Quite the 
contrary. He describes it as full of very tender 
scenes. 

“T hope »% may like them.” 

“Oh! Im. so anxious to read it!” continued 
the young girl, without appearing to notice the 
speech 80 pointedly addressed tober. “I’m gure 
I shan’t sleep to-night, thinking about it!” 

** Miss Vernon ; you know not how much I am 
gratified by the iaterest you take in my first liter- 
ary effort. If,” added vhe author with a laugh, 
**T could only think you would not be able to sleep 
the night after reading it, I might believe in the 
success which the newspaper speaks of.” 

“Perhaps it may be so. We shail soon see, 
Papa has already telegraphed Mr. Mudie for the 
book to be sent down, and we may expect it by 
the morning train. To-morrow night—if you’ve 
not made the story a very long one—I promise 
you my judgment upon it.” 

“The story is not long. I shall be impatient 


‘to hear whet vou think of it.” 
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And he was impatient, All next day while 
tramping through stubble and turnip-field in pur- 
suit of partridges, aud banging away at the birds, 
he had thoughts only of his book, and her he knew 
to be reading it! 





OHAPTER L.—A JEALOUS COUSIN. 


Feranx Scupamore. of age about eighteen, was 
one of England’s gilded youth, 

Born with a silver spoon in his mouth, brought 
up amidst abundance of goid, with broad acres 
for his heritage, and a peerage in prospect, he 
was deemed a desirable companion for young 
girls, soon to become women and wives. 

More than one match-making mother had his 
name upon her list of “ eligibles.” 

It soon became evident that these ladies would 
he under the necessity of “scratching ” him; in- 
asmuch as the prospective peer had fixed his 
affections upon one who was motherless—Blanche 
Vernon. 

He had passed enough time at Vernon Park to 
become acquainted with the rare qualities of his 
cousin. As a boy he had loved her; as a youth he 
adored her. 

It had never occurred to him that anything 
should come between him and his hopes, or rather 
his desires. Why should he talk about hopes: 
since the experience of his whole life taught him 
that to wish was to obtain? 

He wished for Blanche Vernon; and had no 
fear about obtaining her. Me did not even 
think it necessary to make an effort to win her, 
He knew that his father, Lord Scndamore, looked 
forward to the alliance ; and that her father was 
equally favorable to it. There could be no oppo- 
sition from any quarter, and he only waited tiil 
his young sweetheart should be ready to become 
a wife, that he might propose to her, and be 
accepted. 

He did not think of his own youthfulness. At 
eighteen he believed himself a man. 

Hitherto he had been but little troubled with 
competitors, It is true that others of the jeunesse 
doré had looked at, and talked of the beautiful 
Blanche Vernon, ° 

But Frank Scudamore, endowed with extraor- 
dinary claims, as favored by chances, had little 
to fear from their rivalry ; and one after another, 
on shedding their evanescent liglit, had disap- 
peared from his path. 

At length came that black shadow across it; 
in the person of a man, old enough, as he had 
spitefully said, to be Blanche Vernon’s father! 
The grandfather was an expression of hyperbole. 

This man was Maynard. 

Scudamore, while visiting at Vernon Park, had 
heard a good deal ssid in praise of the advontu- 
rous stranger; too much to make it possible he 
should ever take a liking to him—especially as the 
praise had proceeded from the lips of his pretty 
cousin, He had met Maynard for the first time 
at the shooting party, and his anticipated dis- 
like was realized, if not reciprocated, 

It was the most intense of antipathies—that of 
jealousy. 

It had shown itself at the hunting meet, in the 
pheasant preserves, in the archery grounds, in 
the house at home—in short everywhere, 

As already known, he had followed his cousin 
along the wood-path. He had watched every move- 
ment made by her while in the company of her 
stranger escort—angry at himsclf for having so 
carelessly abandoned her. He had not heard the 
conversation passing between them; but saw 
enough to satisfy him, that it savored of more 
than a common contidence. He had been smart- 
ing with jealousy all the rest of that day, and all 
the next, which was her birthday ; jealous at 
dinner, a8 he observed her eyes making vain 
endeavors to pierce the epergne of flowers ; madly 
jealous in the dance—especially at that time when 
the “ Lancers” were on the floor, and she stood 
partner to the man “old enough to be her 
father.” 

Notwithstanding the noble blood in his veins, 
Scudamore was mean enough to keep close to 
them, and listen! 

And he heard some of the speeches, half-com- 
promising, that had passed between them. 

Stung to desperation, he determined to report 
them to his uncle. 

On the day following his daugbter’s Lirthday, 
Sir George did not accompany his guests to the 
field. He excused himseif, on the plea that diplo- 
matic business required him to confine himself to 
his library. He was sincere: for such was in 
reality the case. 

His daughter also staid at home, As cxpected, 
the new novel had come down—an uncut copy, 
fresh from the hands of the binder. 

Blanche had seized upon it; and gayly bidding 
every one good-by, bad burried off to her own 
apartment, to remain immured ior the day! 

With joy Maynard saw this, as he sallied forth 
along with the shooting-party. Scudamore, stay- 
ing at home, beheld it with bitter ehagrin. 
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* What is this you're talking of, my lad?” he 
asked, after a period passed in scrutinizing the 
countenance of young Scudamore, 

**T’m almost ashamed to tell you, uncle. Some- 
thing you might have seen as easily as I.” 

* Bat Lhaven’t. What is it?” 

** Well; you’ve admitted a man into your house 
who don’t appear to be a gentleman.” 

What man?” 

“This Captain Maynard, as you call him.” 

“Captain Maynard not a gentleman! What 
grounds have you for saying so? Be cautious, 
nephew. It’s a serious charge against any guest 
in my house—moro especially one who is a 
stranger. I have good reasons for thinking he is 
a gentleman.” 

“Dear uncle ; I should be sorry to differ from 
you, if T hadn’t good reasons for thinking he 
is not.” . 

** Let me hear them ?” 

“Well; in the first place, I was with cousin 
Blanche in the covers, day before yesterday, It 
was when we all went pheagant-shooting. We 
separated ; she going home, and I to continue the 
sport. I had got out of sich‘, as he supposed, 
when this Mr, Maynard popped out trom behind 
a holly copse, and joined her. I’m positive he 
was there waiting for the opportunity. He gave 
up his shooting, and accompanied her bome ; talk- 
ing all the way, with as much familiarity as if he 
had been her bruther !” 

“ He has the right, Frank Scudamore, He saved 
my child’s kKfo.” 

** But that don’t give him the right to say the 
things he said to her.” 

Sir George started, 

* What things ?” 

“Well; a good many. I don’t mean in the cov- 
ers. What passed between them there, of course, 
Icoaldn’t hear. Iwas too far off. It was last 
night, while they were dancing, I heard them,” 

** And what did you hear?” 

“They were talking about this new book Mr. 
Maynard has written, My cousin said she was so 
anxious to read it she would not be able to sleep 
that niglit. In repiy, he expressed a hope she 
would feel the same way the night after readin - 
it. Uncle, is that the sort of speech for a stranger 
to address to cousin Blanche? Or for her to lis- 
ten to?” 

The question was superfluous ; and Scudamore 
saw it, by the abrupt manner in which the specta- 
cles were jerked from Sir George’s nose, 

You heard all that, did you?” he asked, al- 
most mechanically. 

** Every word of it.” 

“Between my daughter and Captain May- 
nard?” 

*T have said so, uncle,” 

‘Then say it to no one else. Keep it to your- 
self, Frank, till I speak to you again. Go now! 
I’ve Government business to attend to, that re- 
quires all my time. Go!” 

The nephew, thus authoritatively dismissed, 
retired trom the library. 

As soon as he was outside the door, the baronet 
sprang up out of his chair ; and, striding excitedly 
around the room, exclaimed to himself : 

* This comes of showiny kindness to a republi- 
can—a traitor to his Queen!” 





CHAPTER LI.—UNDER THE DEODARA, 


Tue birthday of Blanche Vernon did not termi- 
nate the festivities at her father’s house, 

On the second day after, there was a dinner 
party of like splendid appointment, succeeded by 
dancing. 

It was the season of English rural enjoyment, 
when crops have been garnered, and rents paid ; 
when the farmer rests trom his toil, and the squire 
luxuriates in his sports. 

Again in Vernon Hall were noble guests assem- 
bled ; and again the inspiring strains of harp and 
violin told time to the fantastic gliding of feet. 

And again Maynard danced with the baronet's 
daughter. 

She was young to take part in such entertain- 
ments. But it was in her father’s house, and she 
was an only daughter—hence almost necessitated 
at such early age to play mistress of the mansion, 

True to her promise, she had read the romance 
and declared her opinion of it to the anxious 
author, 

She liked it, though not enthusiastically. She 
did not say this. Only from her manner, could 
Maynard tell there was a qualification, Bomething 
in the book seemed not to have satisfied her. He 
could not conjecture what it was. He was too 
disappointed to press for an explanation, 

Once more tiey were dancing together, this 
time in a valse, Country-bred, as she waa, she 
waltzed like a coryple:. She had taken lessons 
from a Creole teaciier, while resident on the other 
side of the Atlantic. ’ 

Maynard was himself no mean dancer, and 
she was just the sort of partner to delight him, 
Without thought of harm, in the abandon of girl- 


Each had his own thouglits, as to the effect the | ish innocence, she rested her cheek upon his 
| shoulder, and went spinning round with him—ip 
| each whirl weaving closer the spell wpon his heart, 


perusal of the book might produce. 

It was near midday, and the diplomatic baronet 
was seated in his library, preparing to answer a 
dispatch freshly received from the Foreign Office, 
when he was somewhat abruptly intruded upon. 
His nephew was the intruder. 

Intimate as though he were a son, and some 
day to be his son-in-law, young Scud«more re- 
quired to make no excuse for tie intrusion. 

“What is it, Frank ?” was the inquiry of the 
diplomatist, holding the dispatch to one side, 

“T's about Blanche,” Liuntly commenced the 
nephew. 

“Blanche! what about her?” 

“ Toan’t say that it’s much my business, uncle ; 
except out of respect for our family. She's your 
daug):ter ; but she’s also wy cousin.” 

Sir George let the dispatch fall flat upon the 
table ; readjusted the spectacles upon his nose ; 
and fixed upon his nephew a look of earnest 


inquiry. 
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And without thought of being observed, 
But she was. At every turn, all through the 


room, both she and he, Dowagers, seated along 
the sides, ogled them through their eye-glasses, 
shovk their false culs, and made muttered’ re- 


marks. Young ladiws, two seasons out, lovked 
envious ; Lady Mary contemptuous, almost seowi- 
ing. 

The “gilded youth” did not like it; least of 
all Scudamore, who strode trough the room 
sutky and savage, or stood watching the sweep of 
his cousin’s ekirt, as though he could have torn 
the dress from her back! 

It was no relief io him, when the valse came to 
an end, 

O. the contrary, it butincreased bis torture ; as 
the couple be was #0 jeaiously observin, walked 
off, arm-in-arm, through the conserVitory, and 


| out into tue grounds. 





There was nothing strange in their doing 60. | 


The night was warm, and the doors both of 
conservatory and drawing-room set wide open, 
They were but following a fashion. Several other 
couples had done the same, 

Whatever may be said of England's aristoc- 
racy, they have not yet reached that point 
of corruption, to make »ppearances suspicious, 
They may still point wth pride to one of the 
noblest of their national mottoes :—‘* Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.” 

It is true they are in danger of forsaking it ; 
under that baleful French influence, felt trom the 
other side of the Channel, and now extending to 
the uttermost ends of the earth—even across the 
Atlantic. 

But it isnot gone yet; and a guest admitted 
into the house of an English gentleman is not 
presupposed to be an adventurer, stranger 
though he be, His stroiling out through, the 
grounds, with a young lady for sole companion, 
even upon a starless night, is not considered 
outre—certainly not a thing for scandal, 

Sir George Vernon’s guest, with Sir George’s 
daughter on bis arm, was not thinking of scandal, 
as they threaded the mazes of the shrubbery that 
grow contignous to thedwelling. No more, as they 
stopped under the shadow of a gigantic deod«ra, 
whose broad evergreen tronds extended far over 
the carefully kept turf, 

There was neilher moon nor stars in the sky; 
no light, save that dimly reflected through the 
glass panncling of the conservatory. 

They were alone, or appeared so—sccurs from 
being either observed, or overhear), ay if stand- 
ing amidst the depths of some primeval forest 
or tne centre of an unpeopled desert. [f there were 
others near, they were not seen ; if speaking, it 
must have been in whispers, 

Perhaps this feeling of security gave a tone to 
their conversation, At all events, it was carried 
on with a freedom from restraint, hitherto 
unused between them, 

“You have traveled a great deal?” said the 
young girl, as the two came to a stand under the 
deod ira. 

**Not much more than yourself, Miss Vernon. 
You have been a great traveler, if I mistake 
not ?” 

“I! oh! no. I’ve only been to one of the West 
India islands, where papa was Governor. Then to 
New York onour way home. S nce to some of the 
capital cities of Europe, That's all.” 

“ A very fair itinerary for one of your age.” 

“But you, sir; you have visited many strange 
lands, and passed through strange scenes— 
scenes of danger, as I’ve been told.” 

**Who told you that ?” 

*P’ve read it. I’m not so young as to be denied 
reading the newspapers. They've spoken of you, 
and your deeds. Even had we never met, { should 
dave known your name,” 

And had they never met, Maynard would not 
have had such happiness as was his at that 
moment, This was his reflection, 

**My deeds, as you please to designate them, 
Miss, Vernon, have been but ordinary incidents ; 
such as fall to the lot of all who travel through 
countries still in a state of nature, and where 
the passions of men are uncontrolled by the 
restraints of civilized life. Such a country is 
that lying in the midst of the American continent 
—the prairies, as they are termed,” 

“Oh! the prairies! Those grand meadows of 
green, and ficlds of flowers! How I should like to 
visit them!” 

“It would not be altogether a safe thing for 
you to do,” 

‘I know that ; since you, sir, have encountered 
such dangers upon them, How well you have 
described them in your bool! I liked that part 
very much, It read delightfully.” 

** But not all the book ?” 

Yeu ; it is all very interesting ; but some parts 
of the story——” 

“Did not please you,” said the author, giving 
help to the hesitating critic, ‘May I ask what 
portions have the ill-luck to deserve your condem- 
nation ?” 

The young girl was for a moment silent, as if 
embarrassed by the question. : 

* Well ;” she at length responded, a topic occur- 
ring to relieve hér. ‘I did not like to think that 
white men made war upon the poor Indians, just 
to take their scalps and sell them for momey. It 
acems such an atrocity. Perhaps, sir, the story 


‘is not a true? May'l hope it is not?” 


It was a strange question to put to an author, 
and Maynard thought so. He remarked also that 
the tone was strange. 

** Well, not all,” was his reply. ‘Of course the 
book is put forth as a romance; though some 
of the scencs described in it were of actual oc- 
currence. I grieve to say, those which have given 
you dissatisfaction. For the leader of the san- 
guinary expedition, of which it is an account, 
there is mucl: to be said in palliation of what may 
be called his crimes, He had suffered terribly at 
the hands of the savages. With him the motive 
was not gain, not even retaliation. He gave up 
warring against the Indians, after recovering his 
danghter—so long held captive among them.” 

“ And his other daughter—Zée—she who was in 
love- -and so young, too. Mnch younger than I 
am. ‘Tell me, sir, is also that true?” 

Why was this question put? And why o 
tremor in the tone, that to'd of an intercst 
strouger than curiosity ? 

Maynard was in tarn embarrassed, and scarce 
knew what answer to make. There was joy in his 
heart, es he mentally interpreted her meaning. 

He thought of meking a confession, and telling 
her the whole truth, 

But had the time come for it? 

He reflected “‘not;” and cuntinued to dissemble, 

“Romance writers,” ho at longth responded, 
“ore allowed the privilege uf creating imaginary 
characters. Otlerwise they wou'd not be writers 
of romance, These characters are sometimes 


drawn from real origivals—not necessarily those 





who may have figured in the actual scenes de- 
scribed—but who have at séme time, and e'se- 
where, made an impression upon the miad of the 
writer.” y 

“* And Zée was one of these ?” 

Still a touch of sadness in thetone. How sweet 
to the ears of him so interrogated! 

“She was, and is.” 

“ She is still living ?” 

“ Still 9 

‘*Of course. Why should I have thought other- 
wise? And she must yet be young?” 

Just fifteen years—almost to a day.” 

‘Indeed! what a singular coincidence! You 
know it is my age?” 

**Miss Vernon, there are many coincidences, 
stranger than that.” 

“Ah! true; but I could not help thinking of it. 
Could 1?” 

‘ “Oh, certainly not—after such a happy birth- 
ay.” 

‘It was happy—indeed it was. I have not been 
80 happy since.” 

“*T hope the reading my story has not saddened 
you? If I thought so, I should regret ever hav- 
ing written it.” 

“Thanks! thanks!” resvonded the young girl ; 
“it is very good of you to say so.” 

And after the speech, she remained silent and 
thoughtful, 

“But you tell me it is not all true?” she re- 
sumed, after a pause. ‘ What partis not? You 
say that Zoe is a real character?” 

“She is. Perhaps the only one in the book 
true to nature. I can answer for the faitisfulness 
of the portrait. Sho was in my soul, while I was 
painting it.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lis companion, with a half 
suppressed sigh. “It must have been so, I’m 
sure it must, Otherwise how could you have 
told so truly, how she would feel? I was of her 
age, and I know it!” 

Maynard listened with delight. Never sounded 
rhapeody sweeter in the ears of an author, 

The baronet’s daughter seemed to recover her- 
self. It may have been pride of position, or the 
stronger instinct of love still hoping. 

** Zée,” she said. ‘It isa very beautiful name 
—very singular! I have no right to ask you, but 
I cannot restrain my curiosity. Is it her real 
name ?” 

“It is not, And you are the only one in the 
world who has the right t» know what that is,” 

“IT! For what reason?” 

‘* Because it is yours /” answered he, no longer 
able to withhold the truth; “‘Yours! Yes; the 
Ze of my romance is but the portraii of a beauti- 
ful child, first seen upon a Cunard steamer, Since 
grown to Le girl still more attractively beautiful. 
And since thought of by him who saw her, till the 
thought became a passion that must seek expres- 
sion in words. It sought ; and has foundit. Zée is 
the resuli—the portrait of Blanche Vernoa, p»int- 
ed by une who loves—who would be willing to die 
for her!” 

At this impassioned speech, the baronet’s daugh- 
ter trembled, But not as in fear, On the con- 
trary, it was joy that was stirring within her 
heart. 

And this heart was too young, and too guileless, 
either to conceal or be asiiamed of ite emotions, 

There was no sliow of concealment im the quick 
erdent interrogatovics that followed. . 

“ Captain Maynard, is this true? Or have you 
spoken but to flatter me ?” 

“True!” replied he, in the same impassioned 
tone. ‘It is true! From the hour when I firet 
sa you, you have never been out of my mind. 
You never will. It may be folly—madness—but 
I can never cease thinking of you.” 

** Nor I of you!” ; 

‘Oh, heavens! can this be so? Is my presenti- 
ment to be fulfilled? Blanche Vernon! do you 
love me ?” 

* A strange question ‘o pul to a ohild ” 

The remark was nade by one, who had hitherto 
had no sare in the conversation, Maynard's 
blood ran cold, as, under the shadow of the deo- 
dara, he recognized the tall figure of Sir George 
Vernon! 

” . . 7. ” * 

It was not yet twelve o’clock. There was atill 
time for Captain Maynard to catch the night mail; 
and by it he returned to London, 


Lapaes’ ‘Sw ”" Burgav. — A pretty 
epitome of temin:ne 88 appears mouth by mon 
in a certain do nestic mugazine patroulz-d by the wo- 
mev of England. The editress has opened her columns 
asa medium for the berter of all sorts of articles be- 
tweeu her fair friends. In one number of the journal 
there are thirty-two offers of exchanyer, and very droll 
and suggestive are some of them. O/ course, dress 
and a ornment are at the bottom of a good many: for 
ivuetance, Dora offers “4 large handsome Astrakan clouk 
(real) for a amali seal-skin jacket (real) ;” and M. B. 
** three sects of Cluny lace collars and ouffs for a Cluny 
bertha.”” One dear creatur» has to go into mourning, 
and wants fourteen yards cf black silk, with a long list 
of jet ornaments, ior which she will give sixteen yards 
of biue silk, en opera-jacket, a wew fan, and som» other 
artibles. Mabel’s tastes are canine; she sighs for “a 
tiny blac’-and-tan terrier, and will give her sable muff 
for one weighing no more than two pounds.”” Adriina 
goes in for comfort in tieu of appearance, and tenders 
old and coral ear-rings for « seal-skin muff and cuffs. 
he literary dames and damsels veer capriciously ta 
their tastes. Miss A. BR. shows her present apprecia- 
tion of the poet laureate by offering “‘ a comp! set of 
his poems for the four volumes of Thackeray's * Mis- 
ellauies.’"’ Nora Dama wishes to chane Miss Proctor 
for Jean Ineelow. Mary 8. laulably desires ‘a ,o0d 
book on ladies’ gardening ;” but she unbiushingly 
exposes her disloyalty oy offering ** all the royal fan 
hotographs ior ove.” Mr. Punch would hardly tell 
Battered if he knew tnat t+o of his mighty tomes were 
proffered for ‘* Mildred’e Wedding.” The editress ot the 








magezine bas hersel!, however, to eat t &, by pub- 
lishing an offer of a whole year of her urnal 
for Mrs, Bee:on’s “ Book of Household Management.” 


Sewing-machines are in great demand; postage-stam 
are we discount; music is very brisk. What are wet 
thiak of this ‘tem? “ Margaret will exc’ & com- 
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plete set of uanset beby-linen (cost £30), n made, 
for a gold waich av! chain, and brooch!” From 
clo*hes to wearers: if this sort eT 4-1 we 
shell, by-aud-by. see an “angel of a girl for 


“@ cherab of a boy,” and thea, vet 
haps some svoonstant wife may start the ‘ana of ex- 
chaugiug Lusvends! 
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A LITTLE GRAVE. 


You need not dig it very wide, 
Nor dig it very deep, 

The little grave in which to hide 
My baby, gone to sleep. 


But dig it where the sun will shine 
Upon it all the day, 

And birds and blossoms all combine 
To drive the gloom away. 


Choose some fair spot, where, in the spring, 
The grass will soonest grow, 

And where the robin first will sing 
And daisy blossoms blow. 


And take some violets from the brook, 
And plant them at her head ; 

Hor eyes had just their dewy look ; 
Our violet, is dead ! 


How slow the days will come and go, 
Now baby’s gone away ; 

But God will love her best, I know, 
Although I weep to-day. 


IMPEACHMENT AND FLEAS. 


** Ivy there was ever a torment on the face of the 
earth, Mr. Perkins, that torment is yourself. I 
tell you again, most decidedly, *that I will not, 
come what may, live in this house another year; 
and you know that my word is as good as my 
bond,” 

** Just about!” growled the henpecked husband, 
with a slightly sarcastic laugh ; and without the 
least attempt at contradiction Icisurcly broke 
another egg into his cup, spread another muffin, 
and unfolded his morning paper. 

“ For mercy’s sake! I wonder if all men are as 
aggravating as you are, Perkins? I just wonder! 
Now you are perfectly aware that it is high time 
this moving matter was settled. Here it is the 
middle of April, and not a step has been taken so 
far!” 

“The Chief Justice favored the admission of 
the question; but after a lengthy debate, his 
decision was overruled by a majority of three,” 
Mr, Perkins read aloud, between his mouthfuls of 
egg and coffee. 

“Mrs, Perkins, this impeachment business has 
resolved itself into a perfect farce; and if this 
rule of evidence is adhered to, the President will 
be virtually excluded from offering any defense at 
all. It’s monstrous!” 

“What do you think J care about politics, 
Perkins? Women have no business with such 
rubjects ; I know my place too well to ever venture 
there, The only thing under the sun that worries 
me now is moving : and we must come tq some 
understanding before you go down town this 
morning. And, in the first place, I wish you 
to inform me in what portion of the city you 
prefer to live?” 

** This portion,” replied Perkins, without lifting 
his eyes from the paper. 

“The President’s counsel, despairing of influ- 
enging the temper of the Senate, declined to 
ask any further questions, and General Sherman 
retired,” continued the gentleman, 

“BSeandalous! Such proceedings as these will 
make us the laughing-stock of the whole world, 
Good heavens! have justice and decency both 
fled?” 

And Mr. Perkins, with a grand flourish of the 
left hand, evidently intended for Benjamin B—, 
the hero of Dutch Gap and New Orleans, tipped 
over his third cup of coffee, leaving a large yellow 
stain upon Mrs, Perkins’s immaculate damask 
tablecloth, 

“ Now, Perkins! see what you have done! If 
you would ever work yourself into such a passion 
ubout anything that interests me, 1 shouldn't 
mind so much; but this is too provoking for 
human endurance,” and Mrs. P. rung for towels, to 
prevent damage to the carpet. 

“I would really like to know, sir, if you have 
heard one word of what I have been saying to 
you? Have you the slig/test idea of the nature 
of my conversation? Will you lay that paper 
one side, and talk to me in the manner I have a 
right, as your wife, to expect ?” 

“Certainly, Mrs, Perkins, But, really, I cannot 
help thinking how perfectly unjust and ridiculous 
is this ‘usurping’ charge. Just look at it! Here 
is Sherman, second in army command, and un- 
doubtedly first in public confidence. He was the 
President’s first choice for Stanton’s successor ; 
and the condemnation of President Johnson will 
be a virtual condemnation of the greatest of our 
military chieftains.” 

Perkins passed his cup for just one more swal- 
low of the fragrant Mocha, 

**] will leave you this paper, wife, to look over ; 
it is extremely interesting.” 

Mrs. Perkins drew up her portly figure with 
great dignity. 

“Thave no time, sir, to attend to Washington 
balderdash ; and don’t care three straws whether 
they impeach the President or not.” 

“ That remark shows your deplorable ignorance 
of national affairs. President Johnson is already 
impeached. You mean to say that you do not 
care three straws whether the President is re- 
moved or no ?” 

‘You're a fool, Perkins! I mean to say this: 
we have got to move. Do you realize that such 
is the case ?” 

“No, Mrs. Perkins; so far I have failed to. 
But won't you please brush me off a bit? 
But really,” lookng at his watch, “Ishould have 
been off fifteen miputes ago! But this terrible 
ae at Washington causes a fellow to for- 
ge" 

“His own wife and family—that’s what it 
does!” 

And poor Mre v. burst into a fit of hysterical 
sobbing, 











“Whew! What is the trouble now? Women 
are curious creatures,” remarked Mr. Perkins, 
contemplatively and philosophically. “A foun- 
tain of tears always ready to squirt at a moment’s 
notice. What the —— is the matter?” 

A few spasmodic heavings of the full chest, and 
the gentleman caught the words: 

“Move—moving—talked the whole morning— 
almost exhausted —I wish I was dead,” etc. 

“ Well, if you cannot stop crying long enough 
to inform me of the cause of your tears I must be 
going.” 

Mrs. Perkins wiped the briny drops from her 
cheeks, braced her fat back against the dining- 
room door, and with very little, ifany, grief ap- 
parent upon her ruddy features, exclaimed : 

**Not one inch out of this house, Perkins, do 
you stir until you have told me where I shall go 
to look for a place for your poor children to live.” 

“ Poor children, my dear! Do you allude to 
Slesh, Mrs. Perkins?” 

And the aggravating creature laughed heartily 
asthe plump figures of his well-fed, well-cared 
for darlings passed before his mind’s eye. 

** Mr, Perkins, where shall I go to look for a 
house ?” 

This time louder, with an emphasis on house. 

‘Mrs, Perkins, what the deuce is the matter 
with this one ?” 

** Fleas, Perkins, that’s what!” 

‘*Why, they never trouble me, wife!” was the 
calm reply. 

“Trouble you! Of course not, a great big 
phlegmatic, unfeeling thing! It would be just 
about as impossible for the torments to make an 
impression upon your—your——” 

“Hide! Mrs, Perkins; be as elegant as possi- 
ble |” 

** Well, hide, sir, if you like it—as it is for your 
wife to make an impression upon your heart. 
Now, Perkins, do you think I have no other way 
of spending my time than turning my under- 
clothes wrong side out fifty times a day to look 
for the treacherous vermin? I counted yesterlay 
the number of times I undressed to hunt for fleas, 
twenty-one times, Perkins! You needn’t look so 
incredulous! No sooner than I would get nicely 
buttoned up and my collar arranged, than another 
little black, torturing demon would commence a 
hopping and biting excursion over my body, 
and——” 

** Unusually fine field for enterprising animals 
of that‘description, They show excellent taste, 
wife |” 

And the provoking “ better half” burst into a 
regular roar. 

“Oh, laugh away ; I do not of course expect any 
sympathy. But Perkins, you are not acquainted 
with fleas’; I got seated in a car yesterday after- 
noon, intending to do some shopping down town, 
and in five minutes’ time I was frantic.” 

**That’s where you got them, I suppose,” re- 
plied Perkins. In the cars, of course, All* kinds 
of people ride in them, and dogs are allowed 
there ; and you know, my dear, that canines are 
never without-fleas, so that is all accounted for, 
Come now, move away ; I must really be off.” 

“Not an inch, Perkins, Are you willing to pay 
any more rent than we are paying here? I can 
hire a very fine establishment for two thousand— 
an advance of four hundred only—in the best part 
of Twenty-third street. Oh, mercy! Perkins, 
there goes a flea! nipping now at my spine, now 
on my right shoulder blade. Oh, Lord! what shall 
Ido? Now, before I can do the least earthly 
thing I shall be compelled to hunt for that flea ; 
and by the time I get nicely dressed the same 
performance will bave to be gone through with.” 

‘“*T should think house-hunting under such cir- 
cumstances would be particularly disagreeable ! 
Suppose you are attacked in the street, Mrs. Per- 
kins, what then ?” 

* An insinuation there, Leuppose, Perkins ; but 
I am too well acquainted with your detestable 
innuendoes to take-any notice of them.” 

“Then you wait until you return before yougin- 
stitute a search for the ubiquitous animals?” 
inquired Mr, Perkins, taking up again the morn- 
ing paper. 

“Senator Reverdy Johnson (I quite like Rever- 
dy, very sound man), “‘ sent up to the Chief Jus- 
tice, in a more precise form, the question excluded 
on Saturday. 

“My dear, there nover was a greater political 
botch and blotch, than this impeachment busi- 
ness.” 

“Blotch! Mrs. Perkins, There are more 
blotches upon my body this moment, caused by 
fleas, than all the blundering politicians in the 
universe could make, with a million Ben Butlers 
to lead them on, Mr, Perkins, I’m a sight to be- 
hold!” 

“Speaking of Butler, Mrs. Perkins, he is con- 
ducting this affair very much after the style of 
a Tombs shyster ; don’t you think so yourself? I 
should really like to know if Grant and Sherman 
were united in their opinion as to the propriety 
of removing Stanton ?” 

“Mr. Perkins, J should like to know if you and 
I are united as to the propriety of removing from 
this vermin-inhabited house? I have told you, 
sir, that I will not remain here and suffer such 
torture, and now I repeat it.” 

**It must be very uncomfortable, no doubt, but 


I wiil tell you: to-night, whea I come up, I will | 


bring a case of Lyon’s powder, that is an infalli- 
ble remedy. You can scatter it all over the car- 
pets and bedclothes——” 

“And into my drawers, I suppose, also, Mr. 
Perkins, and spoil all the garments I have taken 
so much pains to tuck and trim with the finest 
Valenciennes ?” 

** Yes, my dear!” 

And Mr. Perkins egain burst into a langh. 

““What ar. you roaring at now? I can’t see 
anything laughable, to save my life,” inquired 
poor Mrs. P. ‘It you suffered as J do!” 

**No doubt, my dear. But the powder will fix 


devilish vagabonds away, why, then you must 
cover your body with.it. It won’t harm your 
finery, not in the least. I guess I will take this 
paper down town with me. I overlooked the most 
important news. They really have allowed Sher- 
man to give in his testimony! What will be the 
issue of that, I wonder? Johnson’s acquittal, if he 
was being tried by decent men; but they are de- 
termined to remove him anyhow. And now Mrs. 
Perkins I really must go. If you want another 
paper, you must send out for it, my dear. I would 
leave you this, only I haven’t time to buy another ; 
you'll find the editorials very interesting. Good- 
morning; I won’t forget the powder, my dear. 
By-the-way,” adroitly gaining the hall, and hold- 
ing the knob of the door, “I quite forgot to tell 
you that yesterday I re-engaged this house, and 
signed the papers for another year. Good-morn- 
ing once more!’ and Mrs, Perkins was left to her 
solitude and fleas. 








The Black Napoleon, 


Tue present generation must expect to be en- 
cumbered with sons of Napoleon, in rivalry with 
false Dauphins. Each fallen dynasty has be- 
queathed to us its glorious iliegitimates, and its 
counterfeit descendants, Not that the new 
branches of such families arc much alarmed by 
such apochryphal pretenders ; there are a thou- 
sand reasons why they should not be so, In the 
first place their number destroys the probability 
of their being what they represent themselves, 
and among these presumptive heirs, the fools 
injure the rogues. But popular belief is fed from 
such doubtful sources ; and provided the nose or 
the mouth bear some faint resemblance to the 
same features in the ex-sovereign, the dress does 
the rest. National faith is truly robust. There 
were sixty false Neros, thirty-two pretenders to 
the name of Charles V.; and we have lost the 
number of fictitious Louis XVII.’a. Let us judge, 
after that, whether the assumption of paternity 
ought to be censured, where the number of 
fathers exists is so alarming a proportion. 

This preamble shows, by anticipation, the little 
desire I have to seduce the credulity of the 
reader, and my indifference whether or not he 
share in my conviction. I am only anxious by the 
simplicity of this narrative, and the authority of 
the dates, facts, and names, which I adduce, to 
inspire him with a little confidence, 

Nothing has been less satisfactorily proved, 
than Napoleon's stoical indifference to women, 
They who have endeavored to endow the Con- 
queror at Wagram with such coldness of heart, 
have judged him only by his bust. They have 
transformed him into a lady writing her own 
memoirs. He would certainly have been amused, 
if flattery had gone to such lengths in his 
presence, A Corsican and Italian by descent, of 
an ardent constitution, his ideas always in a 
blaze, making a passion of everything he did, is 
it likely that he should have been thus indif- 
ferent? To maintain such a proposition, is to 
take an undue advantage of the silence, which 
deep and noble regret is fearful of breaking ; 
whilst, on the othor hand, it-is exposing us afresh 
to those tales of the boudoir which have already 
produced their profits to publishers, in the form 
of private memoirs, 

During the moments of leisure between the 
thousand prodigies which have made the Egyp- 
tian campaign a poem, or a fairy tale, Napoleon 
then called Bonaparte, formed acquaintance with 
the dark Ezyptian girls, beautiful, submissive, 
and passing their lives upon the sand, or upon 
sofas—their imaginations excited at the sight of 
a@ man, who projected his shadow, like a huge 
pyramid, from Cairo to Upper Egypt. 

I agree With the world, that it is a prodigious 
thing to have conquered the English, the Mame- 
lukes, the plague, the ophthalmia, thirst, and the 
Desert ; and they will surely agree with me, that 
there is nothing extraordinary in Napoleon leav- 
ing a descendant. I grant the marvelous—con- 
cede to me the possible, Grant me that Napoleon 
had a son in Egypt, and that ti.is son was a half- 
caste, short, formed like his father, and copper- 
colored like his mother. 

When I lett school in 1824, I was acquainted at 
Marseilles with a Young Egyptian, twenty-six 
years of age, named Napoleon Tard ***, A 
certain identity of political opinions, and the 
same tastes for solitude, soon cemented a strong 
friendship between us, All the disa:ivantages of 
our intimacy lay on his side ; for I drank deep of 
knowledge from his conversation, and he in- 
structed me in the Greek and Arabic languages ; 
rendering his lessons truly delightful by recollec- 
tions of his travels in Nubia, Ethiopia, and across 
the Jordan—by vast original information—and by 
those views which you cannot derive from books, 
because books are mutes, and have not the sur- 
prise of gesture, nor the flash of the eye, nor the 
music of the voice, nor the quivering of the 
muscles, His memory, which he pretended he 
had lost, was encyclopedical. If you asked him for 
a word, he would give you a volume, When he 
spoke, I more than listened—I read. But the 
moment this overflowing of poetry, science, 
thought, and enthusiasm ceased, he would 
| relapse into the deepest and most silent melan. 
choly. Nothing could rouse him from it. A 
mild and constant smile alone denoted in him the 
motion of life. It was during this lethargic tran- 
quility that you were struck with the muscular 
power of his thickset body, and with the fine 
form of his shoulders, arched and molded like 
those of an antique statue. He was short— 
scarcely five feet four ; but in such men the head 
is the body. His was of a size prodigiously out of 
proportion with his bust, although the latter was 
very large; whilst his thin and nervous legs were 
like those of all the Orientals, without exception, 
| inhabiting the borders of a desert. His lead 
| displayed the largest cerebral development ever 





‘em. I should advise you to sprinkle plentiiu ly4 seen in a Enropean, together with the finest 
all your under-clothes, and if that don’t keep the 


| characteristics of an African, His nose, boldly 





aquiline, hung over lips much more natural in 
their form than delicate. You might have per- 
ceived that his thought issued more habitually 
from his eyes than from his mouth, which was 
neither distorted with anger, nor screwed up with 
contempt. His chin turned up a little too much 
toward his mouth, which gave to the lower part 
of his face an enervate and somewhat monkish 
expression, But it was impossible not to pass 
over this defect, when you perceived that which 
justified his claim to a resemblance of which he 
was proud. His eyes, of a trarsparent and 
dazzling blue, indicated that mental superiority 
with which God now and then invests certain 
men, to prove to the levelers of all ages the un- 
truth of equality among mankind. The fascina- 
tion of his eye dragged you within the vortex of 
his will, where you were forced to remain and en- 
counter the shock of his emotions and the con- 
cussion of his mental excitement. His eyes, 
which you wished you had never seen, and which 
it was impossible to forget when once you had 
come within their influence, flashed fire ; and the 
dark orbs which encircled these two burning 
mirrors enabled you to comprehend at what 
price God sometimes bestows genius, and what 
constant suffering he kindles in those hearts 
which serve as its altars. From this description, 
which my feeble pen has left so imperfect, the 
reader will be reminded of the noble countenance 
of Napoleon, which will be handed down to the 
latest posterity. It is one of the family portraits 
of human nature. 

Your idea of Tard * * * would be incomplete if 
you forgot that he was a half-caste. Upon his 
huge, thick, and hard sku!l was stretched a tanned 
skin always in perspiration. The straight hair of 
the Corsican fell over two large, flat, and primi- 
tive ears. His was the frame of Napoleon 
covered with the skin of Sesostris, 

Let those who comprehend Napoleon’s mission 
upon earth, who know what energy he derived 
from the Corsican, Genoese, and Florentine 
blood mingled in his veins, measure, if they dare, 
the confusion into which the same msn would have 
thrown the social economy, had he been born in 
Africa, his veins swollen with black blood, gallop- 
ing naked upon a horse without a saddle, point- 
ing with his sword to the west, and showing it 
to his people, as a tamer of wild beasts would 
show a quarter of fresh meat to a lion—moving 
men not with ideas of independence and glory— 
which symbols have no meaning but among old 
nations rubbed smooth with worn-out civilization 
—but with miracles in deeds—lengthening the 
desert wherever he passed—realizing the unity of 
empires by d: , and universal peace by silence 
—leaving in each conquered city a flame for 
ensign, and fire for a garrison, 

The consciousness of his high birth and two- 
fold origin now kept Tard*** in a state of 
sombre preoccupation, As soon as our intimacy 
warranted every kind of confidence, he constantly 
talked to me of his mad projects in the East. 

“The East is mine,” he would say,” as the West 
belonged to my father Napoleon, I will state my 
descent, my name, and my projects ; I will place 
myself at the head, not of the Turks, but of the 
Arabs, The former have run their race. With 
the Arabs I will restore the civilization of the 
Ptolemies. I speak their language ; I belong to 
their race; I am of their blood—and they will 
listen to me, I will call each city, each town, 
each hamlet, each man, and each child by their 
several names, All will come to me; and the 
Nile, and the sands of the desert, and the winds 
shall roll toward Cairo and Alexandria as did the 
armies of Cambyses, The cross of the Cophts, 
and the three colors shall operate new prodiyios, 
I will do for Egypt that which my father had not 
the generosity to do. He wanted it only as a road 
to India, instead of making it independent. 
Egypt shall with me, and by me, be free ; free by 
my sword, by the cross, and by the three colors. 
No more beys, nor pashas, nor slaves, Freedom, 
as in the time of the Csliphs, will I establish.— 
See you this casquette?” he continued, “I will 
place it upon the pinnacle of Mecca, Until that 
time, it shall never quit my possession; then 
shall civilization revolve round it. Then shall we 
open our libraries ; then shall we call to us science 
now enslaved in old Europe. It shall come to us 
from Germany, and Italy, and Spain. The Arabie 
of the Caliphs, the Greek of Plato, and the Latin 
of Tacitus, shall run through the stroets ot 
Alexandria, Then shall the light again come 
from the East, and the prophecies be accom- 
plishe 1!” 

I have seen him full of these strange ideas, full 
of projects of conquest, gallop half-naked upon 
the sand alony the sea-shore, calling with his 
strong and sonorous voice upon the nations who 
dwell upon the banks of the Nile, the borders of 
the desert, and skirt the mountains of Ethiopia, 
waving his hand in the wind as if balancing the 
scimitar, and shouting in Arabic: 

“Ye people and nations! behold the son of 
Kebir!” 

Then stopping on a sudden, he would resume 
the mil 1 and constant smile which I have already 
noticed, whilst the upper part of his face as- 
sumed the most perfect immobility. Insensibly 
the color which his enthusiasm and violent excite- 
ment had raised upon his cheeks would fade and 
merge into the hue of sadness, which like a cloud 
descended from bis brow. Here again was to be 
seen the deep thought of Napoleon, so admirably 
represented in the picture of the battle of Eylau. 

At a period when the vanity of petty individuals 
had not yet dishonored the peculiar appearance 
of the Emperor—when tailors and hatters had 
not yet made the Marengo great coat, and three- 
cornered hat, I often saw Tard * * *, by an hered- 
jtary impulse, fold his arms upon his bosom, his 
head motionless as if it were upon a pedestal, and 
lost in profound thought. 

Let us use the privilege of poetry, to suppose 
for a moment that Napoleon's legitimate son, the 
Duke of Reichstadt, had realized some of those 
sublime hopes dreamt of by those who idolized 
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his father—by men enthusiastic enough to adore 
Napoleon as a prodigy, and thoughtless enough 
to dishonor his renown, by supposing that the 
same greatness could exist a second time by the 
mere force of descent; let us suppose that the 
political fetters so well and so adroitly fixed 
around the existence of the Duke of Reichstadt 
had burst of themselves, and that the son of 
Napoleon, a& a soldier at St. Roch, an artillery 
officer at Toulon, and a General in Italy, had 
earned the right of leading our armies to the 
plains of Egypt, whither we had sent them a 
second time to obtain that which was there 
sought by his father—namely, a sun warm enough 
to dry the blood-stains of another revolution— 
(for after civil murder, glory must be won; the 
alternative must lie between external war, and 
the public executioner at home) —let us suppose 
this, and who knows if Providence would not 
have placed face to face, two principles sprung 
like Oromasis and Arimanes, from the same 
origin, and have revived for us incredulous 
people those mythic beings, who at first, under 
real human forms, lead men in herds to some act 
of regeneration, whether of blood er of fire, and 
who, after they disappear, become moral truths 
like Typhon, Isis, and Osiris? Why should not 
this young prince, this legitimate son of Napo- 
leon, have promoted that eternal tendency of 
Europe to obtain possession of Egypt, for the 
purpose of making an easy road to India, the 
cradle of human civilization? And why should 
not the young Egyptian, the iWegitimate son of 
Napoleon, have represented that want, already 
felt by Africa under its Mamelukes and its Pashas, 
of shaking off the besotted yoke of the Sultans ? 
It would have been a wonderful spectacle for 
mankind to see two men sprung from the same 
father—one pale as Europe, the other bronzed 
like Africa—meeting under the curve of their 
sabres in their first march toward each other, 
asking each other’s name, and each replying, 
** Napoleon |” 

Yes! I believe in the existence of an energetic 
and divine power produced by the meeting of 
certain syllables and of certain numbers. Without 
unfolding the mysteries of the Cabal, I believe 
that those two names, forming but one, would have 
aroused from their sleep of stone, Alexandria and 
its pharos, and its streets all facing the sea, and 
its bazaars, and its arsena!s, and its towers, and 
its nine hundred t!:ousand inhabitants. I believe 
that the powerfi' vreath of this double appari- 
tion would have persed the fine sand which 
now wears away - + many noble menuments of 
granite; that in ou of this dust, would have 
sprung up colum: - ind capitals hewed ous of the 
petrified date-tre, and all that population of 
statues formed from the natural productions of 
Egypt. 

Egypt only produces statues made from its 
sand—and sand which is made solely from its- 
statues. Nothingness and form come and go 
alternate!y—to-day there is a pyramid, to-morrow 
a few heaps of sand, The Great Desert is but a 
collection of pounded cities, 

But let us quit the field of hypothesis, and re- 
turn to the reality of my narrative. 

Tard *** added to his powerful energy of 
character, the most simpie pursuits, and much 
innocence in his amusements. He was pas- 
sionately fond of flowers. A sunset in the bosom 
of our Mediterranean, threw him into ecstasy. 
His Oriental life always swam upon the surface of 
the habits he had acquired in Europe. He used 
the bath and perfumes to excess, and when the 
heat of the weather was great, the vail of 
drowsiness threw over his eyes that languor 
peculiar to the women of the East, as well as to 
lions and tigers. 

Before we proceed further, I must state that 
Tard * * * was mad, but his madness was nothing 
more than a philosophical monomania., It was 
80 whimsical that it would not be worth recording, 
did it not unravel the denouement of his life, and 
fully justify the unhappy occurrence which led to 
that dénouement. I know not from what course 
of reading or study he had imbibed his system. 
He believed neither in the mortality of the soul, 
nor in the mortality of the body. Death, so far 
as he could define it to me, he seemed to consider 
a mere change of country, a forced journey ‘rom 
one place to another. The man murdered or 
presumed dead at Paris, would be found at Berlin 
or London. He positively denied a total dis- 
appearance, Thus, he said he had met some- 
where walking together, Rousseau and Raynal, 
Buffon and Linnwus; and according to him, 
grave-diggers were sinecurists, and cemeteries & 
farce. With such a system of belief, aided by the 
officious resources of logic, murder was in his 
eyes only a forcible expulsion from a country, and 
a sentence of death only a passport to other 
climes. I believe that this fatal extravagance of 
belief may have proceeded from an accident 
which readily admits of an explanation, but 
which made a lasting impression upon his mind. 
During his childhood, and on the occasion per- 
haps of some insurrection in favor of his claim to 
the throne of the Pharaohs, he had stabbed a 
camel-driver at Cairo. Some years after this 
murder, or rather this duel, he met, or thought 
he met, the same man at Aleppo. 

Now, whether the camel-driver was the victim 
of the application of his system, or the first 
cause of his error, I am not prepared to say ; for 

I never knew. Be that as it may, Tard* * * 
positively denied the mortality of the body. 

He had attained to that age when the contrast 
of a precarious condition with gigantic views and 
hopes in after years cease to be in equilibrium. 
The poetry, which had kept his mind within 
bounds, was fast disappearing. 

“It is not matter of regret,” he observed to 
me one day, “for a man to know who his father 
is, The lot of illegitimate children is pitied ; but 
there lurks a prejudice in such compassion. Show 
me a single family, from the grandfather down to 
the grandson, in which there is not a female 
without morals, or a debauched son—one mem- 
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ber, in sh whose life disgraces the name he 
bears! Then there are those gratuitous 
are obliged to feel on the death o 


which 
theig relatives. Each legitimate child has fifty 
dea to lament betore his own race of life is 


run. The love-born child is exempt from such 
troubles, ee —_ ee be Caeongs | to ~ 
contrary, he has a suppose himse 
the son of a duke, of . prinee ove of a king. 
Were I not the son of the Emperor, I would 
prefer being illegitimate. But that which goads 
my heart with unceasing despair is the knowledge 
of what I am, and the immense distance which 
separates what I am from that which I might be. 
By what sign or token, or by what name am I to 
make — acknowledged by the multitude, 
who would sooner believe me if I announced my- 
self the son of God than the son of Napoleon ? 

Such reflections as these were the forerunners 
of the resolutions which Tard * * * was about to 
take. ‘Tired of the delays caused by the refusal 
of his two uncles—respectable merchants, one of 
whom ha‘ been several times elected member of 
the national representation—to advance him 
money for his intended voyage to Egypt, Tard * * * 
complained of their parsimony. He could not under- 
stand their refusing him the money necessary 
to take possession of the throne of the Caliphs. 
These worthy merchants, without denying the 
august descent of. their nephew, would have pre- 
ferred adding him to their establishment as a 
bookkeeper, to seeing him a Pharoah I., an 
Aroun, or an Abasside. They therefore declined 
to supply him with funds for such a purpose. 

One day, as I was waning 0S him on the port 
of Marseilles, he began play with a small 
knife, about two inches long, which he held be- 
tween his fingers ; he then begged me to wait for 
him a moment, Returning in a short time, he 
said, shutting his knife : 

“T have just dispatched my two uncles for 
America—which means, in your language, that I 
have just killed them,” 

At the same instant, two eenseemee increased 
my astonishment and stupefaction, by arresting 
with these words the expeditive nephew : 

‘Tn the name of thé law! Napoleon Tard * * *, 
a are my prisoner; you have murdered your 

wo uncles |” 

On his trial at the Assize Court of Aix, Napo- 
leon Tard ** * swerved not from his character. 
His very monomania on the subject of 
death did not save him. What kindred feeling 
could exist between twelve provincial jurymen 
and this eccentric being, who did not even con- 
descend to explain to them what he considered 
the moral part of the action he had committed? 
A jury of Marseilles merchants decided that 
either his head must be chopped off or he must 
be branded upon the shoulder. On that day, 
these estimable traders were obliged to neglect 
the exchange. I do not, however, mean to in- 
sinuate that this consideration had any weight 
in the finding of their verdict, or that their 
being debarred the pater gs of selling at 
least twelve bags of cochineal had anything to 
do with Tard * * *’s condemnation to death. 

He proceeded to the scaffold without fear, and 
without a murmur, deeply impres-ed with the 
idea that he could not die, beeause his body was 
immortal as well as his soul, He a only 
that smile, half-sinister and hailf-lovely, which I 
before mentioned, 

He must, moreover, have been well pleased at 
seeing such an abundance of fruit and flowers as 
were collected at the place to which he was taken, 
For the place of execution at Aix is embalmed 
twice a week, with all the vegetable wonders of 
Provence—the Delta of Southern France. The 
Nile is not more lavish in its gifts than the Rhone 
and the Durance. He thought, no doubt, that 
these perfumes were for him, Without a cravat, 
his neck free, and his eyes brilliant and sparkling, 
he walked through the crowd as if he were taking 
a stroil in the country. He would have been con- 
tent had he been allowed a carnation in his button- 
hole, and a switch in his hand. 

He was in the market-place of Aix, and on a 
market day. 

This is the custom, At Aix, criminals are guillo- 
tined on market days, in order that the peasants, 
on their return to their villages, may have some- 
thing to tell about the civilization of towns. They 
must not return home with an empty budget. 

At Aix, the guillotine is raised amid leaps of 
apples, baskets of grapes, and bundles of flowers, 
The inhabitants of the South are always poctical. 
They will, at last, fasten a bat of a shepherdess to 
the top of the guillotine. And to what kind of 
guillotine? Why, to a truly provincial one, cld 
and dirty as a judge of the old parliament, 

In the glowing beams of a sunshine in Pro- 
vence, the imperial head of the victim fell by the 
knife of the guillotine, and the blood of Najoleon 
stained the pavement, 

One day, when the executioner came to Mar- 
seilles, to purchase a better blade, and two 
stronger planks, a certain young man whom I 
may be allowed not to name, received a casquette, 
as the dying bequest of Tard***. 

It was the one which was to have crowned the 
minaret at Mecca and rallied the civilization of 
the East. 





THE NEW UNION LEAGUE CLUB 
HOUSE, 


Tux members of the Union League Club of 
New York city held their first reception in their new 
bui'ding on Thursday evening, April 16th, and were 
favored with a large and fashionable assemb'ly, The 
spacious reception-rooms had been tasteiu'ly fitted up 
for the occasion, and the various apartments wee 
enlivened by the display of national coors, relics of the 
war, large banks of fragrant flowers, and a superb 
collection of ofl paintings by our leading artiste. The 
entire building, including the theatre, was thrown open 
to the guests, a band oj music was in attendance, and 
every step was taken that would add success to the 
oceasion, The ladies, as usual, lent a very attractive 
air to the reception, and exhibited the most costly and 
superb toilets. 

Among the invited guests who accepted the courtesies 





of the club were numerous representatives of the army | 


and navy whom it had so cordially sustaine 1 during the 
war; delegations from the Union League of Philadecl- 
phia and the Union Club of Boston; emineat civilians 


of this country, and a few distinguished foreigners, 


Of the Army, there were Generals Anderson, Barlow, | 


Heintzelman, Butterfield, Waller, Webb, fessenden, 
Pieasopton, Cullen, Barnard, Santell, Newton, Inyalls 
and Greene; Admiral Gordon and others of the Navy; 
Baron Osten Sacken, the Consul-General ot Russia; 
Mr. C. K. Tuckerman, our new Minister to Griece; 
Professors Mahon and Kendrick from W:st Point, 
About seventy letters of regret were received trom 
Governors, Senators, Representa‘ives, and eminent 
civilians, whose public duties prevented their attend- 
ance. 


The new Club House is situated on the corner of | ler, formeriy U. 5. District Attorney, and graduated | tween the two great 


Madison square and Twenty-sixth street, and was 
originally Gesigned by Leonard Jerome, Esq., for the 
Jockey Club House, but was leased by the Union League 
Club previous to its completion, and fitted up according 
to the necessities of the patriotic organization. The 
building is highly attractive in its exterior view, and 
will bear comparison with any similar edifice in the 
country. The stairways are of oak, and are cuvered 
with a Wilton of @ neat pattern and luxurious 
softness. The balustrades are massive in proportions, 
and are capped with a handrail of black wainut. On 
the first floor is a dious reading-room, fitted up 
with black walnut furniture, and ornamented with 
heavy brown-colored rep window-hangings, edged with 
purple plush. Over the centre of each window, as well 
as on the backs of the chairs and téte-d-tétes, is the 
monogram, “ U. L. C0.” 

The reception-room is opposite the reading-room, 
and is fitted up in a corresponding manner. At the 
extreme end of the hallway, into which these rooms 
open, is a gallery set apart for the exhibition of pictures. 
The walls are covered with red baize, and, besides the 
light from the windows, there, is a beautiful crystal 
chandelier hanging from the centre of the ceiling, to 
which is attached a patent arrangement, by which the 
most mellow light will be obtained. 

Adjoining the gallery are the hat and cloak-room, a 
spacious bowling-alley, and a first-class billiard-saloon 
with four tables. 

The second floor is set apart for dining purposes, and 
is divided into five compartments, each containiny six 
tables, and affording facilities of entertaining twenty- 
four persons, 

On the third floor is one of the most elegant apart- 
ments in the building, and is designed for the reception 
of distinguished personages. The furniture of this 
apartment is of polished black walnut, upholstered in 
costly style. The window draperies are ot brown silk, 
trimmed with fringes cf red velvet. 

It is the intention of the Club to give in the theatre, 
during the year, a series of dramatic and other exhi- 
bitions, in aid of certain city charities. These perform- 
ances will be gotten up under the auspices of lady 
friends of the Club, 

On the fourth and fifth floors are a number of sleep. 
ing apartments, each containing a complete set of black 
walnut furniture, and an exceedingly com!ortable easy- 
chair, From the windows on the upper floor the visitor 
may enjoy one of the most extensive and beautiful 
views of the city and suburbs, and be refreshed with a 
current of air of a purity seldom experierced within 


the city limits, , 
of the building ata 





The Club bave secured a lease 
rental of $18,000 per annum for ten years, with the 
privilege ot purchasing tne entire property within 
three years, 








John S, Eldridge, President of the Erie 
Railway: 


WE publish in this number the portrait of a 
man who controls to-day more miles of railway than 
apy other man in the world, and who has been brought 
prominently before the public as the President of the 
Erie Railway, and a the leader, in tact, in the great 
fight against Cornelius Vanderbilt, 

John 8. Eldridge was born in Yarmouth, Mass., 
September 23d, 1818, and is consequently nearly fitty 
years of age, but has the appearance and activity of a 
man of thirty. He is descended from the genuine New 
England stock, and has inherited to an eminent degree 
all their perseverance, pluck, and shrewlness, He re. 
ceived in early life all the benefits of a good free school 
training, and long before he attamed his majority 
entered the law department of Cambridge to prepare 
himeelt for the bar. He graduated with distinguished 
honors and removed to Boston, where he opened an 
office and was soon in the enjoyment of a lucrative 
practice, 

In the Boston bar, where has stood a Clay, Webster, 
and Choate, Mr. Eldridge was noted for his :emarkable 
forensic power and eloquent style ot pleading. Had 
he continued in the profession first chosen, he would 
doubtless long before this have enjoyed a national 
reputation as a jurist. 

But the law was too slow and tortuousa route tos 
fortune, and afier a few years of remarkable success as 
& lawyer, and while yet a young man, he deserted his 
briefs and became interested in the New England rail- 
road matters. He was successively connected with the 
Rutland and Burlington, Vermont Central, and many 
other railroads. In these interests he soon amassed a 
fortune. 

Mr. Eldridge, however, was but litt'e known outside 
of the New England States, until he assumed control of 
the Boston and Hartford road, and labored with what 
success We can now see for an unbroken braad-gauge 
connection between the great West and the vast manu- 
facturing districts of New England and the seaboard. 

To his energy, not less than to his rare foresight, the 
‘public is indebted for cheap fires from Boston, Hart- 
ford and New York to the West, and it is a pleasure to 
record that the treasury 0: the company is reaping a 
substantial reward for the reduction in rates, The Bos- 
ton and Hartford road will intersect the Erie at New- 
burgh when completed, and the broad-gauge connec- 
tion to Toledo, Olio, and so on to the plains, will soon 
be completed. 

On the 8th of October, 1867, Mr. Eldridge was, by 4 
flattering vote, elected President of the Erie Railway, 
and has since then monaged its affuirs to the satisfac- 
tion of the stockholders, as well as to that of the com- 
m+ reial and traveling public, 

He is not, as mavy suppose, a resident of New York, 
but lives in Boston, and in his elegant mansion there 
dispenses a hospitality almost imperial in character. 

Just before the great Erie war began, Mr. Eldridge 
came to New York on business affairs, and here he 
has remained ever since, until now, an exile in foreign 
New Jersey. He 1s the commander in-chief of the be- 
leagured, and directs his forces with singular tact and 
knowledge of the enemy, aliy advised by the treasurer 
of the company, that old war-hor.e and hero of a ban- 
dred batticx, Daniel Drew. 

Ae said in the introduction to this sketch, Me. 
Eldridve actually controls more miles of railway than 
apy other living man. In personal appesrance: he is 
engaging; in business reiations he is the soul of honor 
and iutegrity; a worm, sincere friend; a bitter, unre- 
lenting toe, and of quick, g nerous imptilses, In a 
| word, he unites all the att ibutes of an American gen- 
tleman aud scholar to a fairly inherited Yankee keen- 
ness of perception and indomitableness of will. 


CHARLES CAYLER, ESQ. 


Tue subject of our present brief sketch is 
the son of the late U, J. Gayler, the well-known mer- | 
chant and tormer manufacturer of Gayler’s Fire-proot 
Bafes. He wes born in 1820, and is now in his 48th 
year, Although now almost exclusively devoted to 
literature, and having received a first-class education, 
which has errinently forwerde | and assisted his great 
ability, he was originally intended for a more steady 
and regular, if scarcely se ennobling a pursuit. 

Aftec his juvenile probation under the superintend- 
| ence of the R-v. Dr. Waldron, Rector of Rye, in West- 
chester county, he studied at the New York University, 

and made bis mark among his youthful associations, 

both by his undoub‘ed talent and a decided relish for 
| the lighter and more agreeable branches of scholastic 
| and «veryday literature. 
He war then pl ced with the iate Benjamin F. But- 








with considerable distinction at the Law School in 1841, 
under the also departed Alexander W. Bradford. 

Commencing tne practice of law in Ohio, he speedily 
took part in the active politics of the day, always far 
more attractive to the young and vigorous intellect than 
the drier and less exciting details generally of the legal 
profession. He supporied that great and lamented 
statesman, Henry Clay, and when, in spite of the talent 
and genius which were so largely exhibited on his side, 
Mr. Clay was defeated in 1844, he, in a fit of uncontrol- 
lable disgust, abandoned the law, and rushed into 
editorship, for which he had been gradually trained by 
the habit of writing and speaking on politics. Recriv 
ing the position of editor upon the Cincinnati Dispaic’., 
he became one of the leading writers upon the Cummer- 
cial, It happened at this time tliat his atiention was 
called to the stage, and be was engaged to write a play 
for the National Theatre in that city. The play wasa 
triumph, baving run for a period of ten weeks, at that 
time a run almost unprecedented even in New York. 
It was immediately followed by others with general but 
various success, 

Feeling that he needed a wider field for the exercise 
of his powers in this line, he returned to New York in 
1848. Regularly connected from that period with our 
city journalism, he has also written or adapted more 
than one hundred and twenty plays for our leading 
artists and theatres, most of which have been highly 
successful, Several popular novels are also due to his 
pen, although most of them have been published 
anonymously. He has also been very succcseful as a 
manager, although never for any very lengthy period, 
his taste being a confirmed literary one. 

We ought to say that he is married and has a family 
to whom he is tenderly attached. Living in his own 
cottage at Bowsonville, Long Island, he is essentially a 
hard-working and industrious scholar—thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every phase of city life, and a capital 
student of character. Let us add that his power asa 
careful and original delineator of human feeling and 
action increases every year, and that much as he may 
have undoubtedly done, his original promise is more 
thoroughly fulfilling itself to the future with every new 
day’s lator. His latest work is a novel and romance 
combined, which is now publishing in the “ Carmmyez 
Corner.” It isnamed “ OF THE STREETS,"’ and in 
variety of incident and thrilling event, minutely and 
gracefully told by his energetic pen, promises to be in 
every respect one of his most remarkable productions, 





THE EAST RIVER BRIDCE. 


Tue people of the metropolis and of the city 
of Brooklyn regard the construction of a bridge across 
the East River as an enterprise whose practicability 
has been demonstrated, and whose desirability is be 
yond question. The skill and experience of Mr. John 
A. Roebling, the accomplished engineer, who has been 
selected to superintend this gigantic undertaking, have 
inspired the interested communities with confidence 
in the successful consummation of the work under his 
direction, and the elaborate report that has been the 
result of bis researches and calculations has placed 
the subject before the public in the most encouraging 
matter-of-tact point of view. The report having been 
published, and the subject thoroughly discussed in the 
columns of the public press, it is unvecessary for us 
to enter into minute details of the plan; our engraving 
will give, perhaps, a better idea of the general appear- 
ance and prominent features of the proposed bridge 
than any written description. Still, we shall briefly 
present a few statistics explanatory of this magnificent 
project. 

And first, as to the engineer: Mr. John A. Roebling, 
& Prussian by birth, is a resident of Trenton, New 
Jersey. His reputation es a bridge builder has been 
established by the most successful piactical illustration 
of his abilities in this country. Under his direction 
were built the suspension bridges at Niagara and that 
triamph of engineering skill, the bridge across the 
Ohio, at Cincinnati, The more stupendous ente: prise 
in contemplation van be safely entrusted to a man 
whose credentials are the massive and beautiful struc- 
tures already reared by lis master-hand, 

The terminus of the bridge on thé Brooklyn side, by 
the terms of the company’s charter, must be at or near 
the junction of Main and Fulton streets, 

The New York terminus: The Park line commences 
opposite the Registrar’s office, on Chatham street, then 
crosses North William, Rose, Vandewater, Cliff, Frank- 
lin square, Cherry, Water, Front and South; the:ce to 
the end of the old Pier No, 29, now broken down, the 
line continues in a straivht course across the river, and 
passes on to the Brooklyn ehore, nearly throuvh the 
centre of the spare slip of the Fulton Ferry Company; 
thence passing over Water, Dock and Front; a part of 
James street, near Garrison will be occupied by the 
Brooklyn anchorage. Leaving the anchorage, the line 
continues to pass over James, and then crossing York 
and Main streets obliquely, deflects toward Fulton. 
After crossing Prospect, near ite intersection with 
Fulton, terminating finally in the block which is 
bounded by Fulton, Sands and Washington streets. 

The total length will be 56,862 feet. The central, 
river span, will be suspended on one swing of 1,600 
feet from centre to centre of tower. Those parts be- 
tween the anchor-walls and the respective termini are 
technically called “approaches.” The streets will be 
crossed by iron girders at such elevation as will leave 
them unobstructed. The iron framing to-ming the 
floor of the bridge will be 80 feet wile. This will be 
divided into five spaces. The two outside spaces wil) 
be 15 feet wide between the chords, and will forms 
roadway for all kinds of common travel. The next” 
spaces will be 13 feet wide. On it will be laid steel raile 
for running cars back and forth alternately. These 
cars are proposed to be operated by an endless wire 
rope, impelied by an engine under the flooring on the 
Brooklyn side. The degree of speed attainable by 
these cars is put at twenty miles an hour as the mini- 
mum rate. Twice that seed is declared to be perfectly 
practicable and safe. 

The fifth division ot the br dge is calied in the plan 
adopted the “Elevated Pro vwenade.” It is intended 
exclusively for walkers. At each terminus, the bridge 
floor is widened out to 100 feet; this central promenade 
will be 17 feet wide. The carriage of the bridge is baad 
upon the carriage of the Union Ferry Company. This 
corporation officially figures its passengers at 4,000,000 

early. This averages 109,539 per day. It is plain at 
east this pumber can be passed over the bridge, and 
many more, 

The dimensions of the towers will be a base of 134 
feet long, measur on the water line, and a widtn of 
56 ‘eet in the extremest part. Below the uP r cornice 
at the top of the tower, these dimensions will be reduced 
to 120 and 40 feet. One ot these towers is shown well 
in the foreground of our p cture, and the architeetural 
details will be apoarent. The elevation of the flooring 
of the tower will be 118 teet sbove high water; the 
height of the roofing above the floor wii) be 160 feet; 
thus the total height of the towers wil) be 268 feet trom 
high water to top of roof, not inclu balustrade and 
Orpamental blocks. The towers will built hollow. 
The impression of the whole will be that of massive- 
mess and strength. 

The cost of the br dge.will be between $6,000,000 ond 
$7,000,000. The ngincer’s estimate is $6,675,357. 
Great as thie amount is, there can b* to dowbt that it 
would be advantegeously and profitably applied i1 the 
construc.ion of this grand hanging thoroughfare be- 
cites, 
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ST. ANN’S CHURCH, NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION ON THE N. Es CORNER UF CLIVTON 
AND LIVINGSTON STREETS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


History of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tue church of St. Ann is the oldest, and 
was, for more than forty years, the only Episcopal 
church in Brooklyn, and reverts to a time when that 
now great and increasing city contained not more than 
one hundred houses built around the neighborhood of 
what is at present the terminus of all the Brooklyn 
City railroads, at Fulton Ferry. 

Ite firet rector was the Rev. Geerge Wright, who com- 
menced preaching to the little congregation, in 1784, at 
No, 40 Fulton street. In 1787 an act of incorporation 
was granted by the Legislature of New York to the 
** Episcopal Church of Brooklyn,” and a church edifice 
was erected, in which the ceremony of consecration 
was performed on the 24th day of May, 1789, by Bishop 
Proovost, 

In the annals of St. Ann’s it is recorded, however, 


THE LATE HON. GEORGE 





HALL, EX-MAYOR OF 


that, soon efter the earlicst organization of the society, 
Rev. Mr. Wright gave place for a time to Rev, James 
Sayre, an adherent of King George in the War of Inde- 
pendence, who officiated in tbe parish from May, 1778, 
till the evacuation of the town by the British troops. 

After Rev. Mr. Wright's resignation, in 1789, the 
charge of the parish was committed to the Rev. E. D. 
Rattoone, a man of equal learning and piety, who was 
Professor of Greek in Columbia College, and served as 
one of the Committee of Three appointed to revige and 
correct the Book of Common Prayer. 

With the increase of the town the congregation of 
St. Ann’s soon became go large as to demand a greater 
accommodation in their place of worship, and on the 
29th April, 1804, they received from Trinity Church, 
New York, the handsome donation of $2,000 for a brick 
church (the first building had been of wood) in Sands 
| street, which was at onc begun, and was completed on 
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BROOKLYN, N. 





the 20th of May, 1805, at a cost of £4,794 7s. 2d, 
dimensions of this structure were 60 by 46 feet. 

The “ Brick Church ”’ in Sands street sufficed for the 
wants of the congregation but httle more than twenty 
years; for on the 14th October, 1823, it was resolved to 
erect a larger one, fronting on Washington street, 90 by 
66 feet. On the 13th April, 1824, the corner-stone was 
laid, and on the 13tf July, 1825, the edifice was conse- 
crated by Bishop Croes, of New Jersey. Three years 
afterward a Sunday-school building was erected, of 
ampler proportions than the original wooden structure, 
or even the ‘‘ Brick Church " itself. 

Of the pastors that have successively occupied the 
pulpit of St. Ann’s during the present century, all 
eminent for zeal and ability, three rose to the episco- 
pate: the Right Rev. C. P. McIiva‘ne, the venerable head 


The 





| many of our readers, 





REV. DR. SCHENCK, RECTOR OF BST. ANN’S CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


of the Diocese of Ohio; the Jate Henry U. Onderdonk, 
D.D., Bishop of Pennsylvania; and the late J. P. K. 
Henshaw, Bishop of Rhode Island, Bishop McIlvaine’s 
term in the pastoral charge of St. Anr’s embraced a 
period of five years and five months; and he was im- 
mediately succeeded by the late Rev. B. OC, Cutler, 
D.D., whose fragrant memory is stil! so tenderly 
cherished by his suryiving parishioners. Rev. Dr. 
Cutler’s pastorate extended over nearly thirty year:, 
from the 2ist Apri!, 1833, to the 10th of February, 1863, 
when be died, deeply lamented by the entire com- 
munity in which he had so efficiently and acceptably 
labored for a whole generation, 

A most exciting and affecting episode in the ministry 
ot Rev. Dr. Cutler will be fresh in the memories ot 
Returning from a European 
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On the morning of the 11th October, 1843, aiter the 
New York pilot had been taken on board, the Sheffield 
struck heavily on Romer shoal, on the south shore of 
Long Island, and for more than twenty-four hours was 
in momentsry danger of going to pieces. The sea 
broke fevrtuliy over the vessel, the pa: sengers had well- 
nigh abandoned all hope of rescue, and Rev. Dr. Cutler, 
who seemed about to perish almost in sight of his 
home, had been leading them in prayer for the Divine 
protection, when a steamer arrived in sight, and, 
recognizing the Sheffield’s perilous position, bore up 
and took off ite whole precious freight of human lives, 

Upon the death of Rev Dr. Cutler, the Wardens and 
Vestry of 8. Ann’s gave a call to Rev. L. H. Mills, who 
had charge of the parish till his resignation, in 1867 (1st 
April), when Rev. Dr. N. H. Schenck was named his 
successor, and soon afterward entered upon the duties 
of his office, Meanwhile, a new Sunday-school building 
had been erected, preparatory to the magnificent new 
church edifice adjoining, now in course of construction, 
a view of which is given in the engraving. 

The building stands on the northeast corner of Clin- 
ton and Livingston streets, with s frontage of 78 feet 
on Olin:on street, and a depth of 126 feet on Livingston 
street. It will be built throughout ite four fronts of 
Cleveland and Belleville stone. The style of the build- 
ing is what is technically called 2nd Pointed. The 
division of nave and aisles is marked within by iron 
columns supporting the clear-story, which will be a 
continuoves row of traceried lights to be used in arsist- 
ing the ventilation. The root will be a principalled 
roof. A gallery surrounds three sides of the church, 
with a second gallery at the Clinton street end. The 
organ will occupy most of the space in this second gal- 
lery. The chance! occupies a recess of 15 feet by 
the width of the nave (37 feet), and connects with a 
building contain‘ng the vestry room, library of reo» 
tor, etc. There wili be a basement under the whole 
charch, 13 feet in the clear, to be used for weekly lec. 
tures and other parish purposes, The chancel will have 
a continuous line of clergy seats around its three sides, 
with Bishop’s chair at centre, all surmounted with 
traceried canopies, The Communion-table will be 
p aced in the centre in front of Bishop’s chair, A light 
lecturn will be used for pulpit, with prayer-desks on 
either side. 

The arrangement of the chancel of this church pre- 
sents some novel features, rendering it quite unlike 
any chancel in the Diocese. The chancel proper is to 
be raised about five feet above the church floor, with 
two flights of steps at the two flanks, with traceried and 
panneled parapet between, The Communion rail is 
raised one sep only above the church floor, with a 8% 
feet passave between it and the upper chancel, 

The pews and furniture of the chancel will be of 
hard wood, oiled. The edifice will be heated by steam, 
and ventilated on the most upproved principles, and will 
cost, when completed, a little more than $200,000. To 
this must be added the cost of an organ of the highest 
power and first-class of excellence. New St. Ann’s will 
furnish sittings tur 2,260 persons, 

The architects are Messrs, Renwick & Sands, the 
atone cutters, Messrs. Brown & Valentine, the mason, 
Mr, John French. The carpenter’s contract has not 
yet been made, but there is little reason to doubt that 
the edifice will be ready for consecration in the month 
of Oetober next, 

The Rev. Nosh Hunt Schenck, D.D., the present Rec- 
tor of St. Ann’s, is one of the foremost menin the Min. 
istry in the United States, Dr, Schenck is a native of 
Trenton, New Jersey, passed his collegiate course at 
Princeton, where ,he was a member of the American 
Whig Society, was afterward trained for the bar, and 
entered upon the practice of the pro ession in Cincin. 
uati. Ina.short time, however, he abandoved the law, 
studied theology, took holy orders, and removed to 
Chicago, where he assumed the pastoral charge ot 
Trinity Church and the editorial conduct of the Western 
Churchman, Having established a high reputation for 
zoul, erudition and piety in his new field of labor, he 
was s00n called to Emmanuel Church, Baltimore, the 
leading Episcopal o- ganization cf that great city, whence 
in May, 1867, ho came to 8t. Ann’s, Brooklyn. The 
authorities of this churéh very gracefully granted to 
D>. Schenck the privilege of remaining in Europe while 
the new church building was in course of erection, and 
i ccordingly he went with his tamily in the summer of 
1867 to the Continent, but returned himself and spent 
te greater part of the winter just passed in the dis- 
charge of his parochial duties. While in Europe last 
year he was the regular correspondent of the Protestant 
‘*hurchman, an Evangelical weekly paper of this city, 
ot which he has been also editor-in-chief, and his let- 
tors attracted a large share of attention, both in Eng- 
lind and America, Rev. Dr. Schenck is forty-two years 
ol age. In person he is & man of commanding pres. 
cence. Asan elocutionist he has few equals, and since 
t've death of the lamented Francis L. Hawks, there has 
probably been no such reader ot the Service as he in the 
American Church, His style of preaching is ex tem- 
pore and yet not diffuse, exceedingly practical and yet 
not deficient in ornament, and uniformly fervid and 
torcible. His Alma Mater has always watched his 
course with affectionate interest, gave him the Doc- 
torate, and brought him back to her academic shades 
in 1866 to address the Societies of the College, which he 
did in a discourse on “The Epochs of Transition,” 
that was a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
country and the age. Rev. Dr. Schenck isa brother of 
the Hon. Mr. Schenck, of the House of Representatives, ‘ 
and brother-in-law of the Hon. George H. Pendleton, of 
Ohio. In the pastorate of St. Ann’s be recognizes a 
great evangelical work to be accomplished, for which 
he left a large, opulent, and powerful parish in Balti- 
more, and for which we trust his life may long be 
spared to his church and his people, 








Testimonial Service of Plate, by Ball, Black 
& Co., of New York City, Presented by the 
Employes of the California Overland Stage 
Line to Benjamin Holladay, Esq. 


Messrs. Bartz, Buack & Company, of this 
city, have just completed an elegant dinner-service, 
which is intended as a present from the employés of 
the California Overland Stage Line to Benjamin Holla- 
day, Esq., 0a the occasion of his retirement from the 
active management of this great enterprise. This 
tribute of respect from those who best know the energy 
which Mr, Holladay exhibited in the organization of 
this transcontinenta) Ime, is well deserved, and is in 
every way creditaple to the manufacturers, the donors 
and the recipient. Few men are so fortunate as Mr, 
Holladay has been in all of his efforts te open to the 
public a safe and expeditious means of communication 
with our Pacific possessions, and in no small degree 
should he be credited with that still more grand enter- 


The service is of massive silver, of fourteen pieces, 
costing the donors ten thousand dollars, 








The Late George Hall, Ex-Mayor of Brooklyn. 


Tae funeral of the late George Hall, Ex- 
Mayor of Brooklyn, who died on Thursday, April 16th, 
from an attack of pleurisy, was held at the late residence 
of the deceased, on Sunday, April 19th, and was the 
occasion of one of the largest assemblics ever witucsset 
in Brooklyn. The flags upon the City Hall were dis- 
played at half-mast, and long before the hour of the 
services the dwelling was crowded to excess. Al! the 
neighboring stoops were filled with epectators, and it is 
estimated that at least 10,000 persons were in the 
vicinity of the residence to pay their last respects to an 
influential and highly esteemed fellow-citizen. 

The solemn services were commenced with prayer 
and reading of the S:riptures by the Rev. H. M. Galla- 
gher, who, on account of the great pressure, had to 
stand on the stoop. Rev. Heury W. Beecher then 
stepped to the stoop and delivered one of his charac- 
teristic addresses, holding his entire audience spell- 
bound by the earnestness and eloquence of his remarks, 
and paying fitting compliments to the integrity and 
value of the deceased, manifested during a long /ife of 
public service and private benevolence. 

When the address was concluded, the coffin, which 
was covered with wreaths, a cross and a crown formed 
of eve’ ns and immortelles, was closed and borne 
to the hearse, and then, followed by a long line of 
carriages and people, to tue place of interment in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 

Mr. Hall wae near y seventy cage of aze at the time 
of his death, and had been for many years closely 
identified with the temperance movement. He had 
held prominent positions in that or,aniza‘ion, as well 
as under the city government. He was President of 
the village of Brooklyn at the time it was incorporawd 
asacity, and became ite first Mayor, discharging the 
duties of his office satisfactorily to both political parties. 
In 1854 the cities of Brooklyn and Williamsburgh were 
consolidated, and Mr. Hall was re-elected Mayor. In 
1861 he was the Republican candidate for Register, but 
was defeated by a few votes. During the entire admin- 
istration of his public trust, he proved himself one of 
the most benevolent and active men; and when the 
cholera was raging at its height his exertions tor the 
reliet of the afflicted gave a pleasing evidence of his 
disinterested kindness, and bis great sympathy for the 
poor. 








WE are assured that the firm of Eastman & 
Kendall, 65 Hanover street, Boston, Mass., advertis d 
in our columns, is trustworthy and reliable. For 10 
cents they send a patent pen fountain, and a check de- 
scribing an article to be sold for one dollar. Their 
club syst:m of selling goods is becoming quite popular, 
particularly with the ladies, It is worthy of a tria!,.— 
Buffalo Gazette, 


Mrs. Patar’s New System for Instrumental 
and Vocal Music is attracting general attention from 
ite simplicity. Parties interested should send for her 
circular, Seo advertisement, 





Those who suffer from nervous irrita=- 
tions, itching uneasiness, and the discomiort that tol- 
lows from an enfeebled and disordered state of the sys- 
tem, should take AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, and cleanse 
the blood. Purge out the lurking distemper that un- 
dermines the health, and the constitutional vigor will 


S. T.--1860.--X. 


“Wrrn Foun METALLIc QUALIFICATIONS & Man may 
be pretty sure of earthly success. These are Goup in 
his pocket, Sitiver in his tongue, Brass in his face, 
and Iron in his heart.” 

But for a tonic appetizer, and as a gentle stimulant, 
there is a reliable virtue in 


PLANTATION BITTHERS. 


No article has ever been so popular or done half so 
much good. Letall who have not already tried this 
great stomachic, at once test its quality. We understand 
that the Druggists and Grocers of this section are sell- 
ing vast quantities, and that scarce a family is with- 
out it. . 








MAGNOLIA WaTER—A delightful toilet article—supe- 
rior to Cologne, and at half the price. 

Holloway’s Pillse-When the strength 
and spirits are broken, every inte:nal function disor- 
dered, the stomach torpid and relaxed, this wonderful 
medicine accomplishes its miracles, rescuing the sick 
from the shadow of impending deaih. 


Moth Patchos, Freckles and Tan. _ 


HE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those nrown 
DISCOLORATIONS On the face is ‘* Perry's Moth and 
Freck'e Lotion.”” Prepared only by Dr. B. C, PERRY, 
49 Bond street, New York, gq Sold everywhere, 
654-79 
City, County and State of 8. 8. 
New York. Brey 
James P, WitL1AMs, ofthe firm of Williams & Scott, of 
the said City, County and State, Power-Press Printers, 
being dnly sworn, deposes and says that they printed 
50,000 copies of the Illustrated paper called the “ PiLN 
AND PENCIL” for the week ending April 11th, A. D., 
1868. JAMES P. WILLIAMS. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of 
April, 1868. E. B. BARNUM, 
Notary Public, New York City. 
A few Advertisements inserted inside 60 cents per 
line, outside 75 cents per line, 
I OOK AGENTS WANTED, for Howiann’s LIFE or 
GENERAL GRANT, 4s A SOLDIER AND A STATES- 
MAN. An accurate History of his Military and Civil 
Career. One large octavo vol. of 650 pages, finely 
| iilust: ated. Agents wil] find this the Book to sell at 
the present time. The largest commission given. We 
employ no General Agents, and offer extra indacementa 
to canva-sers. Agents will see the advantage of dealing 
directly with the publishers. For circulars and terms, 
a B. BURR & ©O., Publishers, Hariford, Ct. 














Magic Pocket Fans—for Ladies and 
Gentlemen’s use—50 cents each. MAGIC PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, 25 cents a package. ~« W. C. WEMYSS, 

653-66 3 Astor Place, New York City. 


600 PHOTOGRAPHS 
Of distinguished Men and beautiful Women mailed for 
10 cents, Address BLACKIE & CO., 746 Broadway, 
New York. 658-61 


GOLD! GOLD!! 
My Golden Compound will force the beard to grow 
on the smoothest face in twenty-one days. Satisfaction 
given or money retunded. Sent, by mail, postage paid, 





psise, the Pacific Railroad, now fast approaching com- 


ior 60 cents, Address E. H. COLVIN, Hadley Station, 
Llinois. 


t 





OF THE 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


Running West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED. 
Whole Grand Line to the Pacific 


Will be Completed in 1870. 


The means provided for construction have proved 
ample, and there is no lack of funds for the most vigor- 
ous prosecution of the enterprise. The Company’s 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST IN GOLD, are now offered at PAR, 
They pay 


Six Per Cent. in Gold, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Sub- 
scriptions received in New York, at the COMPANY'S 
OFFICE, No, 20 Nassau street, and by JOHN J CISCO 
& SON, Bankers, No. 59 Wall street, and by the Com- 
pany’s advertised Agents throughout the United States, 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Pro- 
gress of the Work, Resources for Censtruction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company’® 
Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent free 
on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 
April 10, 1868, 658-62 





Locke’s Patent 
SELE -LAGIAT 


WC, 
GAS BLANER 


TURN THE KEY AND THE GAS IS LIGHTED. 
Applied to any Gas-Fixture without alteration. 
NO LLECTRICVTY 
NO tl , 





WmoO OW 





Price, $1 cach. Sample sent by mail on receipt of 
$1. Liberal discount to trade. 
New York and Brooklyn Agency, 
P. 8. SANDERSON, Agent, 
No. 661 Broadway, opp. Bond st., N. Y. City. 


Every Man His Own Printer. 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fuil information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
tf 26 Courtlandt street, New York. 





A Organ Voluntaries. 
25 EASY VOLUNTARIES and Interludes by 

Zundel, $2; Schneider’s Voluntaries, $2; 
Zeuner’s Voluntaries, Part I, $1 560; Part Il, $2. Com- 
plete, $3. Hailes’ Short Voluntaries, 9 Nos. each 60. 
Rink’s 100 Voluntaries, Preludes and Interludes, 
75 cents, Cathedral Voluntaries, $3 60.. Beauties for 
the Organ, 2 Nos. each 60. 60 pieces for the 
Organ, $3 50. Sent postpaid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Boston. CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, 
New York. 


(amet, 579 a 2 


Burnisher, Pencil Sharpener, Paper Cutter, and Pen 
Holder combined, Sells at sight. Agents wanted. Can 
make $10 a day. Samples sent by mail for 30 cents, or 
two styles for 50 cents. Address MORSE ERASER CO., 
404 Library street, Philadelphia, -61 








NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for every ounce 
of adulteration found in “B. T. Basprrr’s Lion 
Corrrr.”” This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed 
** hermetically,”’ under letters patent trom the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment, All the “aroma” is sav and the coffee 
presents arich, glossy appearance. Every family should 
use it, as it is 15 to 20 per cent, stronger than other pure 
“Coffee.” One can in every twenty eontains a $1 
Greenback. For sale everywhere. If your grocer 
does not keep this coffee, and will not yet it for you, 
send your orders direct to the factory, B, T, BABBITT, 
Nos, 64 to 74 Washington St., N. Y. 646-59. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


In Drawing of April 4, 1868, 
be] ° 








No, 44 oeeee sOTOW. .0000004-$150,000 
No, 13854.. o @ eco 60, 

No. 4492. co @ ceo 26,000 
Me. WIGD.cccccocee ™ coose 25,000 
BO,  BWB.cccccccee' @ cocccccece IOL00 
No. 10132...... cseo ™ cecsce sees 10,000 


Being the six capital prizes, 
Prizes paid in gold, Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver, 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 


Piano-forte, Organ and Voice. 


WING to the great popularity of Mrs, Paige’s Sys- 
tem of instruction, applications for teachers are 
a being received irom different parts of the 
coun '° . 
To meet this demand, a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen are wanted 


This method is so simple and comprehensive that 
after one month of close application, parties can com- 
mence teaching, and continue their course by corre- 

ndence. ons 

It is not a superficial process, it gives a thorough 
knowledge of the science of music, mathematically ar- 
ranged. More can be acquired in siz months than by 
any other method ip ago Pupils have more practice 
in three months in this, than in three years by the old 
system. Hence it brings a musical education within 
the reach of all; and it applies to all music precisely as 
it is written, without any ¢ © whatever. 
statemen 8 can be substantiated by facts. References 
will be given on application, 

Having obtained the assiatance of able and experi- 
enced teachers, we sre prepared to give our patrons all 
needed attention. Pupils admitted tor private lessons 
atany time. Adult and juvenile classes will be formed 
at our rooms for the Piano, Organ and Vocal Music by 
the quar‘er or by the year. 

The public are cautioned against fmpostors. No one 
is authorized to teach this method except those whe 
can present diplomas bearing Mrs. J. B. Paige’s signa 
ture, who is the inventor and sole proprietor, 

Terms made easy. 

For Ci:culars, address with enclosed stamp, Mrs. 
J. B. PAIGE, Rooms No, 9 & 4 Chickering’s Block,24é 
Washington Street, Boston, Masa. eow-658-60 


Fowre Pile and H mor Cure.—The 
Greatest Medicine in the World. Admitted by all 
Nations! One bottle warranted a perfect cure in 
kinds of Piles, Two or three bottles in the worst cases 
of Leprosy, Scrotula, Salt Rheum, and all Diseases of 
the Skin. For internal and external use. In cases of 
failure all dealers are authorized to refund the money 
and charge it back to me. No cases of failure for 
years. Prepared by HENRY D. FOWLE, Chemist, 71 
Prince street, Boston, Mass. Sold everywhere. One 
Dollar a bottle. 658-60eow 








ANTED, Good Agents for our new work, ‘‘ Home 
Book of Wonders,”’ also for a new “‘ Family Pho- 
tograph Bible.” Address A. Brarmarp, Hartford, Ct. 
658-60e0w 


2 0 Per Month guaranteed to agents everywhere 

selling our Pat, Everlasting Metallic Clothes 
Lines. Write for circulars to Am. Wire Co., 75 William 
at., N. ¥., or 16 Dearborn st., Chicago, Tl. 658-600e0w 


PATENT OFFICES. 


NVENTORS who wish to take out Letters Patent are 
advised to counsel with MUNN & CO., Editors cf 
the Scientific American, who have prosecuted claims be- 
fore the Patent Office for over twenty years. Their 
American and European Patent Agency is the most ex- 
tensivein the world. Charges less than any other reli- 
able agency. A pamphlet containing full instructions to 
inventors sent gratis. A hand bound vol , Cen- 
taining 150 mechanical engravings, and the United 
States sus by counties, with hints and receipts for 
mechanics, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. Address 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 658 -60eow 


a ‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED 
“MEN OF OUR TIMES,” 


Or, Leading Fatriots of the Day. An elegant octavo 
volume, richly illustrated with 18 beautiful steel en- 
gravings, and a wo of the author, HARRIET 
BEECHER STOW Agents say it is the best, and sells 
the quickest of any book they ever sold. Some are tek- 
ing 200 orders per week, It will outsell ‘* Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.”” We employ no general agents, but pay extra 
commission. Old agents will appreciate this item. Send 
fer circulars giving full iculars, Address J. D. 
DENISON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 658-60eow 
$4. Sewing Machine. $4. 

HE celebrated $4 CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE 

is a glorious triumph. It is lately patented, and 
is entirely new and original, It stitches and embroid- 
ers beautifully, making the famous elastic ‘‘ Lock 
Stitch.’”’ The ladies are in love with it, and agents make 
from $100 to $300 a month selling them? Every Machine 
warranted 6 years. Fora sample Machine and terms 
to agents enclose $4, and send at our risk if you regis- 
ter the letter. Address, in plain hand, M. LEWIS & 


CO., Manufacturers’ Office, 149 Broadway, N. ¥. 
658-60eow 


$6. EMPLOYMENT. $10. 

| UNDREDS OF AGENTS make from $5 to $10 per 

_ day selling our PATENT EXTENSION REEL and 
SWIFTS, combined. Used in every family for windin, 
Yarn, Silks, Worsted, &c. Winds full-sized skein, an 

weighs less than one pound. Agents wanted. For 

terms, &c., address H. L. STORKE & CO., Auburn, 
658-60e0w 

















N. ¥. 





The Origina 


ONE DOLLAR BROKER STORE. 


Broker’s Sale of Rich and Valuable Goods, compris- 
ing a great variety of valuable and useful articles, for 
sale at One Dollar tor each article. For addi- 
tional terms and conditions of sile send for circulars. 
The Stock consists of every variety of Dry Goods, Sil- 
ver-Plated Ware, Albums, Cai pet'ngs, Boots and Shoes, 
&c., &c. We commenced the sale of Goods on this 
plan in the fall of 1863. Our Goods are obtained b 
cash advances made on merchandise, or are purc 
direct from the commiussion-houses, manufacturers and 
importers. We are selling goods at less prices for retail 
than are sold by any jobber in New York or Boston at 
wholesale. By offering such inducements to the pub- 








$2.00 to $5.00 

OR every hour’s service, pleasant and honorable 

employment without risk. Desirable for all Ladies, 

Ministers, Farmers, Merchants, Mechanics, Soldiers, 

everybody. C. W. JACKSON & CO., 58 Beaver street, 
New York. 650-6000w 





66 {CONOMY IS WEALTH.”—Pranklin. 
4 Why will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing 
Machine, when $25 will buy # better one for all practi- 
cal purposes? Notwithstanding reports to the con- 
trary, the subscribers beg to mform their numerous 
friends that the “FRANKLIN” and “DIAMOND” 
Machines can be had in any quantity. This Machine is 
a double thread, complete with table, constructed 
upon entirely new principles, and DOES NOT infringe 
upon any other in the world. It is emphatically the 
poor man’s Sewing Machine, and is warranted to excel 
ALL others, as thousands of patrons will testify, 
AGENTS WANTED.—Machines sent to Agents on 
trial, and given away to families who are needy and 
deserving. Address J, C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass, 
654-G4eow 


The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia s, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 centa, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau 
street, N tf 








lic, we have’ inc: eased our sales t» the amount of at 
one million dollarsa year, as we have made sworn re- 
turns to the U. 8. Assessor, of over one hundred thou- 
sanda month, Every exertion on our part will be made 
to give satisfaction to those who may favor us with 
their patronaze. Address ANDREWS & CO., 104 and 
106 Sudbury street, Boston, Moss. 


PROMPT & RELIABLE. 


If you want to patronize the best Dollar Sale in the 
United St .tes, send in your clubs to us. We have :dvan- 
tages possessed by no other concern, and have hun- 
dreds of letters testifying to the fact from persons who 
have patronized other firms. Dry and Fancy Goods, 
Watches, Sewing Michines, &c. For 10 cts. a Pa- 
tent Pen Fountain ond a check in our Sale; clubs of 20 
to 1,000 at same rate; getter-up liberally paid. Circula.s 
mailed free to any one. EASTMAN & KENDALL, 65 
Hanover street, Boston, Mass. 


Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 

How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 centa, to- 
ees a a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T, 

M & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia, tf 
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DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 





& TAYLOR, 


130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





ESTABI.I 


SEED 1861. 
THE 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF 


THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 


12,000 HALF CHESTS BY 


SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large 1n- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districte of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, which we are selling at 
the following prices: 

OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


r tb. 
ubxicp om and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 
per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST,50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per tb. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 900., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Break/ast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN THEA CO. 
Nos. 91 anp 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction, If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


Through our system of supplying Clubs throughou 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices(with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club, The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select tne kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is c»mplete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore. The cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

e funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, 

“if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, 1f desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of !cas than $30. 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or wmilalions. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘The Great American I'ea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to the 





Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & B33 VESEY STREET. 





Post-Office Box 5,643, N ow York City. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


worn, and as 









certificate to keep accurate time. Price 
can have an excellent watch, equal in 


Oroide Chains, as well made as those of goid, from $2 to $6. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to our 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 


vel) finished as the best gold ones. These watches are 


in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time, 
pearance, durability, and time, they have never been or by 
watches costing five times as much. ) 

$15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. 
appearance, and as good tor time, as a gold one costing $150. Also, 


For ap- 


Each one warranted by special 
Yor this smail sum any one 


Goods sent to any part of the United States by 


express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the 


express. 


Customers must pay ALL the express charges. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CU., 37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O, (up statrs). 


TO CLUBS—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watou, making 


SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


B&F VAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation and the demand for them 


has greatly increased, many persons are 


the Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. 
o one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are false, 


can only be obtained by ordering directly trom us, 


employ no Agents, and that n 
The genuine Oroide Watches 


DELIBLE PUNCILZ,, for Marking Linen. 

Will mark 1,600 articles, Used like a lead pencil. 
Will not blot. 1,000,000 sold. Every housekeeper 
wants it, Warranted. Money returned it rot satis- 
factory. Sample, in neat case, 50 cts.; 3 for $1; 1 doz. 
for $3 60. Agents Wanted. $10 per day easily 
made, Address PENCIL CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 657-59 


De FAO EON Soper in eendie case, 


Compass, @ neat case, 
with glass shade, steel and German-silver works, white 
enameled dial, ordinary watch size, sound and service- 
able. Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
order for two years. Where satisfaction is not given, 
the money wijll be returned. Sent, post-paid, for $1; 
three for $2; or by expiess, C. O. D., on receipt of $1 
asa guarantee, Address HUNTER & CO., Hindsdale, 
N. H. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
OR THE LIFE OF GEN. U. 8. GRANT. 
By Hon. Henry C. Deming. The only work of the 
kind issued under the sanction and by the authority of Grant 
himself. The author is well-known as one of the most 
brilliant writers. and eloquent orators in the country. 
Ageuta will find this one o: the mos: intensely interest- 
ing Biographies ever published in America, and will 
meet with @ ready sale. For paiticulars address 
8. 8. SURANTON & CO., 126 Asylum st., Hartford, Ct. 

656-8 


WMENT. $15 to $30 a day guaranteed. 

Male or Female Agents wanted in every town— 

descriptive circulars free. Address JAMES C. RAND & 
CO., Biddeford, Me. : 654-66 


The Great Discovery !—$4 from 50 cts. 
Sain les, particulars, etc., sent free by mai! for 50 cta., 
which will yield a net ry of over $4. They are every- 
where needed, and sell at sight. Agents wanted, Ad- 
dress N. u 


MARTIN & O0O., Hi 





offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them to 


We will state most positively that we 
Startling Invention. 
LOCKE'S PATENT 


SELF LIGHTING 


GAS BURNER 


No Electricity. No Friction. No Matches. 





TURN THE KEY AND THE GAS IS LIGHTED, 
A: plied to any Gas-Fixtures wit)hout alte ation, 
Samples sent free on receipt of $1. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 
Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
BEWARE OF COUN ERFEITS. 
All communications addressed to 
RICHARD B. LOCKE, Secretary, 

SEL¥-LiGHTING GiAs-BURNER Co., 451 Broome B&1., N. Y. 

tf 





|THE CONFESSIONS AND EXPH- 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 

Published for the benefit and as a caution © young 
men and others, who sufier from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF sELP-curr. Written by one who 
cured himeeif, and rent tree on receiving post-paid 
dire ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Also free, by the same pub’isher, 
@ Circular of DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem ot the 
War. 


- 


s@ Bomething New. “6% 

For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 

tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


| $10 


A Day for ali« Stencil Tool Samples 
tree, ‘Address A. J, FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 











HOWE & STEVENS’ 


FAMILY DYE COLORS. 


‘CAUTION, 

ALL persons who keep Howg & SrTevens’ FaMIty 
Dye Corors for sale can be relied on for tair dealing, 
tor the reason that they cost the retailer twenty-five 
cents per doz+n more than any other kinds of Dyes in 
the market, while he retails them ail at the same price, 
consequently he makes twenty-five cents per dozen 
more by selling an inferior article. 

We publish this caution to our customers 
against imposition. Accept none but Howse & STEVENS’ 
PATENT FaMity Dye Conors. They are the original 
inventors of an improvement which criginated this 
branch of business, and made dyeing a domestic art. 
They have had, also, five years’ experience in this par- 
ticular business, and have been constantly improvin 
the quality of their Dyes. All the colors, both in quid 
and powder form, are manufactured by the under- 
signed, and we can supply our customers with either. 
The liquids do not require so much time in dying; but 
the powder colors wili color the most goods, and costs 
the same per package. In coloring blacks, browns, and 
drabs, we would advise the use of the powder colors in 
preterenco to the liquid, unless for ribbons or some 
very small article. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


MANLEY HOWE, 


(Successor to Howe & STEVENS,) 


260 & 262 BROADWAY, - - - BOSTON. 


654-60e0w 





JUST PUBLISHED—The new number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN— 
full of comical and splendid hits at all the 
men of the day, and caricatures of the 
piominent leading topics and events—- 
Fred. Douglas in the War Office-—The 
Impeachment Nightmare—The Old Coon 
Treed—The Great Political Cynocephalus 
leaping through the Hoops ; besides,. The 
Comic History of Impeachment, with 40 


illustrations. For sale by all Newsdealers. 
o 


NEW YORK’S INNER 
UNVAILED! 





LIFE 


FRANK LESLIN’S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 


FRANK LESLIE has the gratification of an- 
nouncing to the public, that in accordance with his 
determination to make THE CHIMNEY OOR- 
NER the whost Attractive and Popular Ilastrated 
Family Paper in the world, he has arranged for 
the exclusive publication, by the payment of a 
LARGER SUM THAN WAS EVER BEFORE PAID TO AN 
AMERICAN. WRITER, Of A NEW AND THRILL- 
ING STORY OF NEW YORK, entitled, 


Out of the Streets ! 


Srom the pen of the distinguished American 
Writer and Dramaitist, 


CHARLES CAYLER. 


No Novel ever published in this country has 
exceeded this great Sensational Production in its 
Profound and Stirring Interest, its Startling yet 
Truthful Incidents, its vivid and Powerful 
Descriptions, or in its Graphic and Fascinating 
Style. 

In this Remarkable Narrative, which is 
FOUNDED UPON ACTUAL KVENTS, and in which 
most of the Characters are drawn from Life, MR. 
GAYLER displays all those peculiar qualities and 
that earnestness of purpose—that thorough ac- 
quaintance with all the Phases of Oity Life—that 
intimate knowledge of all the subtleties of Human 
Nature, and penetration into the various Impulses, 
Passions and Motives which govern the Human 
Heart—and that strong power in the elaborate 
development of Character, which have made his 
Writings and Dramatic Works so universally 
popular, In 


Out of the Streets 


he takes us into every walk ‘of life, and exhibits 
Society in all its Lights and Shades; the Votaries 
of Fashion; the Homes of the Poor; he Palace 
and the Prison; the Belles of Society and the 
Bankers of Wall sreet; the Millionaire and the 
Beggar; Vice and Virtue; the Man of Probity 
and the Bank Defaulter; the beautiful, virtuous, 
trusting, patient, suffering woman, resisting 
Temptation in its most dazzling form, and the 
wicked, designing, crafty Adventuress, tracking 
her victim to Ruin and Despair, all pass before 
us in this Truthful Panorama of Life ! 


Out of the Streets 


will make the greatest sensation ever created in 
American Literature, and should be read at every 
Fireside in the Land! Its publication was com- 
No. UA of FRANK LESLIE'S 
CORNER. It will be profusely 


menced in 


OHIMNEY 


IMustrated, and, in addition, a Beautiful Picture 
willbe GIVEN AWAY with thé Niiinber contain- 
ing the First Chapters of the Story ! 
Send in your Subscriptions and Orders to 
FRANK LESLIE, 





637 Peari Stree, N. ¥. 





- OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Illustrated Newspaper— 
One copy one year, or 62 numbers......... 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers......, 
One copy for thirteen weeks...... Loeen 

Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52numbere .....,... 
One copy six months, or 26 numbe''s “ 
One copy thirteen weeks.......... 6. 6 ,++.6 

Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— : 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers. .. . ... 
One copy six months, or 26 numberr.. . ... 
One copy for thirteen weeks............. ... 

Hlustracion Americana (Spami3)\ | ya- 

ble in gold or its equivalent— 
One copy one year, or 52numbers ....... 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers... ... 
One copy three months, or 13-numt...« 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers 





vee Oo ee ee wot 
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S 8S &ES 


Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers 
Budget of Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers. .......... 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbern............ 


CLUB TERMS, 

Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year, 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club, 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies ove year, in one 
wra per, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son get.ing up club, 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

fllustrirte Zeitung.—One copy one year, $4, 
Five copies, $15. S ad youn, © 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three co ies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription, Postmasters sendins subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Frank Lesiir’s Inius- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LESLIE'S (}HIMNEY COR. 
NER, for one year. 

Budg-t of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up ciub. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Iilustrated 
Newspaper, one year....... e 7 00 

One copy Chimney Corner and 
Magazine, one year,.............. 

One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chi 
mney Corner and Pieasant Hours,.... 

One copy Iilustrated Newspa per or Chim. 
ney Corner and Budget, 

One copy one year Illustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 
BEAMS)... 00 ccccccccece ee . 10 00 

UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 

PUBLICATIONS. 


On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazrr, four cents; 
on each copy of the ILLustraTED Newspaper, ILus- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
ZeITUNG, BupGeT or Fun, and PLeasany Hours, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-cflice, on the Lapy’s MAuAZINE, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILLusTrRaTED NEWSPAPER, 
ILUSTRACION AMERICANA, and ILLustarere Zerruna, 
five cents per quarter; on the BupGrer or Fun, Boys’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and PLEASANT Hours, three centa 
per quarter 


= 
gs 


160 


Luady’s 
-» 700 
m- 


5 00 
5 00 


POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The same rates as above; but as the postage on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, iu all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amouut of subscription, 

Our pubiications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires, It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance, 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
fal to send Name and Addre es in full 

Lettérs and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


Fox 4121, P. O., New York, 
FRANK LESLIE'S _ 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


The Greatest Family and Story Paper of 
the Day. 


NO. 154, PUBLISHED APRIL 27, 
Will contain the following complete stories magnifi- 
ficently illustrated: 
WHEELAND, THE SCOUT—A Story of the Seminole 
War. 
SANCHES DE VARGAS—A Tale of the Discovery of the 
Amazon, 
WORSE THAN DEATH—A Btory of Love and Peril, 
THE TWO QUEENS—A Story of Stage Life. 
THE SAPPHIRE RING—A Tule of Persecution and 
Love. 
MADAME’S YVOW—Love Beyond the Grave. 
THE NEXT HEIR—A Cur.ous Story. 
HOUGHTON’S SPECTRE—A Tale of Domestic Cruelty, 
And the commcncement of 
GAYLER’s intensely interesting Novel, 


__ OUT OF THE STREETS. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 16 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $160 a YEAR. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, ete. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
wosld; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Insiructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
wiil constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Lesides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain i'wo Large and Beautifal 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is sterectyped, ali he back numbers can 
be had at rny time. 

In the February No. was commenced an exciting 
continued story, 

CAPTAIN GERALD. 


g@- All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, Ki, ¥, 





Lace 











~ ag correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


, 1868, 

















NURSERY 


Litle M 8s Brity sat supping so pretty, 
Lating her curds and whey, 


There came a big spider, 


Which frightened poor Brit'y away. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED FOR LOSSING’S HISs- 
I TORY OF THE UNITED STATES—from its | 
Discovery to the Close of Andrew Johnson's A’ — 
tration; in one royal octavo volume of 800 pages, | 
trated by four hundred engravings on wood and inaee 
engravings on slecl; entirely new, 
For specimens and terms, apply to 


656-Vo0 T. BELKNAP, Hartford, Conn. 
~| 

CH FOR $1.—The Ma notic | 

A Fare. fom 02 ( Zhe ms ee | 
som case, with glass crystal, white enameled wit | 


steel and metal works, ordiaary watch siz’, sound and 


serviceable. Warranted to denote correct time and | 
keep in order two years. Satisfaction guaranteed, Sent, | 
post-paid, for $1, ur} for $2 25. Addr. ss UC, Seymour, 


655-90 


Holland, Erie Co., New York. 


PRINCE & COS. | 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS @ 
AND MELODEONS. 


orty thou sand are now inuse 
BUFFALO,N.Y. CHICAGO. ILL. 


tfo 





MERCHANTS, GANEKDRS, 


And others should eend to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. 


$100 a Month Salary will be paid for 

ents, Male or Female, iv a new, pleasant, permanent 
business; fall particulars | free by return mail, or eam- 
ple retailing at $4 50 for 60 cents. A.D. BOWMAN & 
CO., 48 Broad street, New York. (C.ip out and return 
this notice, 600 


CHICKERING & SONS, | 


Manufacturers of Grand, Squire and Upright 
RPIEANOFORNRTES, 


were awarded at the Paris Exposition the First Grand 
Prize, the Legion of Honor, and a Grand Gold Medal, 
making sixty-three first premiums during the past iorty- 
four years, Warerooms, No, 652 Broadway. otf 


tfo | 





| 
Only SO Cents rWoar. | 
8; men Copies sentto any Ac To” AGE of Charge. | 
GREAT CEMENTS TO AGENTS!!!) 


D 
he Great Illustrated Humorous note er, 
“THE NOO YORC LEDGER OF 1TvT.”’ 
Large Double Sheet—Size 24 x 38 Iuches, Devoted to 
AND AMUSEMENT. Address all communica- 
tions to KLDON, HOWARD & CO., 


SH 
NO, 4 NEW CHAMBERS BT., 
P, 2. BOX 3,725 NEU TonRkzE.. 
o 





This is no Humbug! 


sending 80 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
oat of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mal, 





name and date of marriage. Address W. FOX, 
Drawer ‘oy 38, Fultonville, N, Y. 


$C HUTZE & LU DOLFI’S 
PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIANO’ 


Is superior to all the Pianos in the market, and at the | 
same time the cheapest. | 
a BROOME STREET, near Broap- 

‘ 


P. | 
€51-63- 


W PIANOS TO LET at the lowest rates. 


IMITATION IVORY GOODS. | 


MARTINGALE RINGS, $18 and $20 per single gross. 

BILLIARD BALLS, $9 and $10 per se 
CHECES, $8, $9 and $10 per 100. 

SLEEVE BUTTONS, assorted colors and patterns, $18 


IVORY r ELEEVE BUTTONS, $18 por gross pair. 
Fine assoriment ot PEARL SLEEVE BUTIONS. 
ae M. WELLING, (71 Broadway, New York 

10 


EAGLE GAS STOVES, = 


Call or sen. 


for Descriptive Catalogue. 
otf 


661 Broadway, New York, ‘ 


RHYME, LEAP YEAR ORDEAL OF 


and gat-down beside her, 





New Spring Goods 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


| Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
| THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 

| AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
} 

| 


The best Family Sewing Machine in the world, 
for an Illustrated Circular, 
| 605 Broadway, New York. 





ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 


HOSIERY AND CLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES, 


UNION ADAMS, 


657-600 


Send 


ro FFERERS FROM PILES can obtain a sp: e dy and 
certain )emedy by enclosing one dollartokL A, 8., 
| Box 21, Brooklyn, N. Y. 657-590 


PAO-SIMILE OF AWARD 


No. 637 Broadway. 


FOR yA AAS MERICAN 
FAMILY SE G MACHINES, 
AT PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY , 1867, TO 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


SAL ESROomMS: 
013 Broadway, N. Y. 349 Washington 


NEW SONG. | 


Putiine Harp AGAINST THE STREAM. 
CHAMPAGNE CHARLEY, 30c, GALLOP 
Grand DucHesse VALSE, 40. 
Sworn or MY FATHER (song from “ Duchesse’’).... 40c. 
Wiener Bon Bons, Waltzes, Strauss, Music mailed 40c, 





Received Prize at the » Paris 3 
Bxposition, 1867. 


KALD BRG & SON | 
Manutacture and cut to order First- | 
Class Meerschaum Pipes, Holders, 
Amber Mouth-pieces, &c., at Whole- 
| Bale and Retail. he largest stock always on hand, 

FREDERICK BLUMY, 1195 Broadway, | Repairing and Boiling to sat faction. Srorrvs: 6 John 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. | sirect (up-stairs), 717 Broadway, 23 Wall a site | 
tfo . | Treasury), Send for Descriptive Catalogue, 


eee BUC, | 
. 400, 


35c, 
















A. SAFE, | | 
CERTAIN, | 
AND 
\ Speedy Cure | 
ron | | 
... || NEURALGIA, tale 
Vers al Neuralgia oe ||| emma Dee 
\ * ‘ COLLARS. 
Cp XX Ue NERVOUS Splendid imita- 
ons of Linen Em- 
iy DISEASES. | broidery and Nee- 
- Its Effects are  dle-work in great variéty. They are warn by Indies 
Magicat. — whewe. aoe . _— of either of the 
Sent by mail ipt of : , OF OF & em, by mail, postage prepaid, on 
gk poe soenta fon a Spostage M cta; twelve do, | receipt of ithe prige, |Tv hem. ‘Address ota 
cts, j ™m yon & Son, P. O. Box 4461, N. Y. 
TURNER & 00., 120 t 8t., Boston. N. B. — Merchants will be aupplied on very liberal 
terms. Samples and Price-list by mail when desired. 


610-610 





One Forward and two Backward Arohes, 
| great strength, well-balanced clasti@ity, evenness ot 
point, and s@moothness of execution, Sold by all Sta- 
tioners. One gross in twelve cont:if@a Scientific Gold 
Pen. One dozen Steel Pens (assorted pots) and Pa- 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. § 


| tent Ink-retaining Penho-der aie receipt of 50 


insuring 





| cents, 
°o 


ES & CO., 
fam street, N 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of | ay 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and | 
Collars, sent free everywhere. 
Tux CASH can BE Pap TO EXPRESS COMPA.TY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


5. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, and Uniov Souare, 
New York. tio 


A. B 
Nos. 111 and 113 » we 


Ss 
CLOTH LINED 


PAPER COLLARS 


7 On On a ae 
TO BEHAD EVERY WHERE 








#10 to $20 a Day Guaranteed. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED to introduce our NEW 
| stan SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Stitch alike on 
sides. The only first-class, low-prieed machine in | 
the market, Wer Wri. consion Macumves to responsi. | 
bie parties, AND EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS ON 





oe Full particulars and sample work fornihed | | RETAIL Corner of Union Square and managed ‘ 
application. Address W. G. WILSON & , St. | leo WHOLESALE and LETALL, 887 Broadway, N. Y. 
| Pout Mo, ; Cleveland, 0.; or Boston, Mass. Sea lo | 


tio | 


Lt., Boston t 


AN EARNEST ADVOCATE OF NEGRO EQUALITY. 


51 O. D. 


AMERICAN «act WATCHES, 


NOW UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
WATCH IN THE WORLD, 
I will send to any address by Express a genuine 
WALTHAM WATCH, Chronometer Balance, Extra 


| Jeweled, and in fine Silver Case, for $25, to be paid on 


del:'very, accompanied with certificate of American 
Watch Company, guaranteeing it to be in all respects 
as represented, The buyer to have privilege of examina- 
tion in the possession of Express Company. The purchaser 
is reminded thatthe price named is only a smail ad- 
vance on that asked for the base metal wateh repre- 
sented as an imitation of gold, of no real value, and 
dear at any price, dnd mainly bought by unprincipled 
parties, to be sold again to persons not acquainted with 
its spurious character, 

Name and address must be distinctly written, Buyer 
| to pay Express charge. Address 

EUGENE BADGELEY, 

No. 157 Fulton street, New York. 


TUCKER’S ‘CELE! 


PATENT SPRIN 


The only Spring Bed known combining the essen- 
tals of comfort, cleanluness, durability, and 
Superior Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, Cribs, 
of new and handsome patterns, For sa’e by 
cipal Furniture Dealers and the Manufacturers, 
Tucker Manufacturing Co., 1°8 William st., * _% 
117 and 119 Court st., Boston. 


to 


All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climatg, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per sere. Best of grain and 
land, Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C, K. LANDIS, Pro- 


| prietor, Vineland, N. J 





WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the lich. 


| WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Bbeum. 


WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sorés, 


| WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 


Price F0 cents; by mail 60 cents. All Denceiaapall it. 


Werks & Porrer, Boston, Proprietors, 


of Rallek. 








TARRANT S 


Stirzen apie 


Voleante Medicines which convalse the 
System by their vic lent Cathartic action, must not be 
taken for Or The mild, —s and paip- 
less opegation of Tannayr'’s SELTZER APERIENT is ex- 
actly whatis — and will spredily cure the mest 
chronic cases. by all Druggists. ° 








Just Out, 


| THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A G 


FoR TRAVELERS rx Cuns, PuERTO-Rico AD -8t. 
Tnoyas mas; with Suggestions to Invalids (By a Pify- 
siciap), and Hintsior Tours. Ouc Vol,8vo. Inxs. 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 
Should be read by every person with weak lungs:or 
djsordered nervous system. 
Will be sent by mail, frec, t, receipt of price. 
RANK LESLIE, 
ee. AMERICA¥A, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 








